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DECORATION DAY. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
OUD, ringing strains of victory, 
Jd Low dirges, soft and tender, 
Fair wreaths, where Spring’s last violets meet 
The rose’s opening splendor ; 
So proud! so sad! what is it, say? 
A funeral or a festal day ? 
A funeral, for remembered love 
Still makes the true heart falter ; 
A festival, for Valor’s grave 
Is ever Freedom’s altar; 
And Glory’s flower its proudest bloom 
Shows only on a Soldier’s tomb. 


FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brotners are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents Jor Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Weekty, Harper’s Maea- 
zink, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper's 
Youne Proptr, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of HarPER & 
Brorners. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Harper & Brorugrs, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brorners, Vew York. 


“Haurerr’s Youne Prorie continues to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the country, 
and probably throughout the world.”—Living Church, 
Chicayo 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustratep Wrekvy. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY. 
The number of Harrrr’s Youne Propte to be 


issued June 2 will contain the first installment of 


a new serial story, entitled 
“INTO UNKNOWN 
By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ The Lost City, or The Boy Explor 
ers in Central Asia,’ “ Krom the Hudson to tlhe 
Neva,” ete., ete. 
It ix a story of adventure, in which field Mr. 
ew His 
personal experience of travel and adventure in 
many lands has well qualified him for stirring 
dramatic narrative, 


SEAS.” 


Ker long since won an enviable reputation. 


while it has given him a mas- 
tery over local color, both in description and char- 
ucterization, which makes his stories real and 
Jascinating. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper’s Youna Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
slanps. 
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A New It.ustratep Srory of striking interest, 
entitled 
“CARRISTON’S GIFT,” 


by Hoan Conway, author of “ Called Back,’ ete., 
will be begun in the number of Harper's Bazar 
published June 12. 


CH” Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SuppLeMENT, with a large variety of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Inrants’ CLotutne of every description ; CLoaks, 
Cars, Dresses, Wrappers, Aprons, and LinGertr 
of all kinds ; Ontcpren’s Surrs, Lapies’ Summer 
Dresses, Wraps, and Bonnets; Jnfants’ Baskets 
and Bureaus ; Fancy Articles, Embroidery Pat- 
terns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
altractions, 





THE CASE OF THE SALES- 
WOMEN. 


BIG and bustling city, too busy to no- 

tice silent hardships, is yet not ungen- 
erous when itt takes time to remember the 
forgotten. Of late New York has been con- 
cerned with a great fair for establishing 
free hospital beds for sick and disabled 
saleswomen. Contributions were most gen- 
erous, merchants, millionaires, actors, manu- 
facturers, artists, the charitable world, and 
the world of society giving in an amiable 
rivalry that insured comfort and hope to 
the future of many a weary worker. 

But other work remains to do. Shop-girls 
constitute, it is estimated, one-fourth of the 
working-women of this city. When they 
began to be thus employed, hardly twenty 
years ago, it was felt that a new day had 
dawned for women, and the shop-keepers 
who tried the daring experiment were al- 
most publicly thanked and praised. Nor 
was there, at first, much complaint about 
wages. But now, though provisions are 








but little dearer, and clothes are probably 
cheaper, the great advance in rents in this 
inelastic parallelogram of a city makes liv- 
ing much more costly, while the overcrowd- 
ing of the ranks keeps wages from a com- 
mensurate advance. 

Every competent worker ought, of course, 
to earn money enough for a comfortable 
maintenance in health, and a comfortable 
saving for sickness and old age. These 
saleswomen are paid, on an average, seven 
dollars a week, a few, exceptionally valua- 
ble to their employers, earning from twelve 
to eighteen, many receiving less than a dol- 
lara day. A clean room, with board, in a 
decently kept house, costs five dollars a 
week, washing fifty cents, car fares often 
sixty cents, leaving ninety cents a week, or 
less than forty-seven dollars a year for all 
other expenses. “But the saleswoman is hu- 
man. She not only has the desire of her 
sex to be sufficiently and decently clothed, 
she not only needs to be sheltered from 
storm by umbrella, water-proof, and over- 
shoes, but an occasional book, a newspaper, 
stationery, a glimpse of the Park on Sun- 
day, are within the scope of her extrava- 
gant desires. To exhibit, day after day, ten 
hours at a stretch, costly fabrics, ornaments, 
accessories, that she too covets, but may 
never hope to own or wear, the price of the 
least of which would mean luxury to her 
—it is not a life to be envied. Nor is it 
strange that many of the kind ladies who 
engineered the fair declared that the pay of 
their beneficiaries should be raised by law. 

But philanthropy can not regulate wages. 
Nor, if it could, would humanity profit in 
the long-run. What is needed to make our 
pitiful problem in fractions yield a satisfac- 
tory answer is to decrease our denominator, 
if we can not multiply our numerator. The 
pay being a fixed sum, under present condi- 
tions, we must reduce the number of work- 
ers or the price of living, or both. 

To establish self-sustaining boarding- 
houses where working-women could find 
good food and shelter at cost would be to 
end this wretched disparity between means 
and ends. Three dollars a week would com- 
fortably feed and house each lodger in a well- 
ordered establishment of this kind, leaving 
the greater part of the week’s wages for 
other uses. Whatever philanthropist first 
sets about this needed work will indeed 
“hitch his wagon to a star,” for when be- 
nevolence takes counsel of political econo- 
ny, its rate of progress is a rapid one. 

The other permanent means of help for 
this overworked and underpaid class is the 
withdrawal of half its members to other oc- 
cupations. It is an old warning, but a true 
one, that while five women stand waiting 
for her place, the sixth woman can not 
command fair wages. When the five turn 
to other employments, the wages of the 
sixth will advance. It seems likely that 
domestic service, abhorred by most of these 
toilers, will prove the alternative for the 
ills of which they complain. They are to- 
tally incompetent for that humble and skill- 
ful business, it is true. But housekeepers 
would doubtless devote the needed time, 
patience, and kindness to teaching them, 
that now they give, perforce, to training 
much less intelligent minds. 

Housework, however, is not the only oc- 
cupation which ‘pays good and certain 
wages. There is a woman who makes 
three dollars and a half a day as carpenter, 
joiner, jobber, and cabinet-maker. She drives 
herself to her work over a circuit of a dozen 
miles, and being a first-rate mechanic, has 
more than she can do. Another woman in 
the same neighborhood has, for some years, 
supported a family of four persons, two of 
them helpless, on the profits of her chicken- 
yard, clearing, last year, about seven hun- 
dred dollars. Still another finds her for- 
tune in her bee-hives. 

One thing is certain. The lever is use- 
less without a fulcrum. A general desire 
for greater independence of action and bet- 
ter conditions mast ‘be roused among these 
weary women before any real improvement 
in their condition can be counted on. Out- 
side efforts will avail little until they them- 
selves see that their hope lies in change of 
occupation ; until they themselves are ready 
to do, not the work that is not needed, at 
starvation rates, but the work that is wait- 
ing to be done at high prices. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
REMOVABLE OBSTACLES. 


yu is now fairly established in the labor 
market as the rival of man. Whether this 
is the normal order of things is a point doubted 
by some political economists, but whether it be 
80 or not, it is likely to remain the order of things 
practically for generations to come. This being 
80, it must be accepted, and every fair-minded 
person must wish her to have an equal chance in 
the competition. A woman supporting her mo- 
ther and her little brothers-and sisters-is-a-very 
common spectacle; and the fact that Professor 
Somebody regards her as abnormal does not make 





their bread and butter any cheaper. She is en- 
titled to at least as much sympathy as a man who 
supports a wife and children. For his charge, 
it must always be remembered, is voluntary—he 
took it on himself. Hers is involuntary. She could 
not help her responsibilities ; he assumed his of 
his own accord. It is therefore quite just that 
she should have an equal chance. She is always 
at a disadvantage as respects physical strength 
and persistence for working purposes, although 
in its own way and for its own purposes, physi- 
ologists tell us, the physique of women is equal 
or superior to that of men. She is also at a dis- 
advantage as regards her dress, and as to the hab- 
its of society, which forbid her to go and come as 
freely as men in the pursuit of any vocation. On 
the other hand, she has a certain fineness of touch 
and keenness of perception that make her bet- 
ter fitted than man for certain material pursuits. 
This is well known, for instance, in the paper- 
money department of the United States Treasury ; 
and as all trades tend more and more, as Napo- 
leon said, to become arts, this greater delicacy of 
the senses will yet become a marketable com- 
modity. Still, the balance of disadvantage is, and 
perhaps always will be, against women as bread- 
earners ; and this makes it peculiarly important 
that any removable obstacle in their way should 
be got ridof. One of these obstacles, as it seems 
to me, is pride; not womanly pride, but social 
pride. ; 

It is an evil growing very naturally out of the 
greater refinement of women that they are not so 
able as men to accept certain inevitable draw- 
backs of poverty. Havard University, in whose 
neighborhood I dwell, is commonly reputed to be 
peculiarly subject to the spirit of caste; and yet 
there are young men in every class who help 
themselves through college by making fires and 
doing other household servicé for families in the 
town, nor do they lose the respect of others by 
such course of action, especially if ‘they are 
good scholars or good athletes. It is not 
probable that they actually enjoy this way of 
life; and they may sometimes console them- 
selves by quoting the reply ‘of President Lin- 
coln when an Englishman remarked that no 
English gentleman ever blacked his own boots, 
“Whose boots does he black ?”’ And apart from 
such special cases, it is a well-known fact that 
employers sometimes give as a reason for em- 
ploying men rather than women that the former 
are more willing to turn their hands to anything, 
and have less of inconvenient pride. I must say 
that such is also my own observation. A young 
man, when he has his living to make, ordinarily 
puts his pride in his pocket; a young woman 
often does not, and this is a very great difference. 
A young man who goes early into a counting-room, 
though he be the son of a millionaire or a Senator, 
is expected to sweep out the store and do errands, 
while a young woman, even in great need, would 
be far less willing to accept such humiliation. 

Iremember to have once employed a young lady, 
who was represented by her mother as needing 
work very much, to dust the books and shelves 
in a public library with which I was connect- 
ed; and the mother came to me in some in- 
dignation to say that the dust got into her 
daughter’s hair, and it was not fit work for her; 
I ought to have employed an Irish woman, she 
said. Yet she was, in general, a woman of excellent 
judgment. I often have occasion to employ young 
persons in copying, indexing, ete., generally pre- 
ferring young women, as being quieter and neat- 
er. Yet it is a distinct advantage in employing 
a young man that he can be called on for any- 
thing; he considers that he sells me his time, 
and does not trouble himself to consider whether 
the service is menial or not; he is not sensitive 
as to which door he comes in by, or suspicious as 
to the manner in which the servants treat him. 
Where a woman is thoroughly gifted with good 
sense, the same is true of her; and in that case 
she is not only as useful as a’man for this kind 
of work, but, indeed, much preferable. | 

One of the most useful things in army life dur- 
ing our war was the thoroughness with which it 
taught this lesson: Accepting a certain position, 
accept all its consequences. Do not expect.to be 
in service and out of it at the same time. Ifyou 





have enlisted under a certain man’s command,” 


obey all his rightful orders, without raising the 
question whether at home, in the town of Kenne- 
bunk or Wilkesbarre, you were a larger or smaller 
man than he. To what ungrammatical generals 
have I not meekly submitted myself, as being their 
temporary inferior! To what saints and virtuous 
sages have I unflinchingly given orders, as being 
for the time their superior! Women as bread- 
earners need to learn the same lesson—to remind 
themselves, if they seek to compete for employ- 
ment, that they must place their pride as well 
as their time at the service of their employer— 
their social pride, that is, while not suffering their 
womanly self-respect to be in the slightest degree 
infringed. As a matter of fact we sometimes, 
though rarely, see even this womanly self-respect 
sacrificed, and women tempted into sin, only to 
spare the social pride that shrinks, for instance, 
from domestic service. This is as if a soldier 
should actually desert to the enemy rather than 
submit to the ignominy of receiving orders from 
one who had previously been his hired man. 

A certain lady once said to me: “I should be 
ashamed to ask any one in my employ to do any- 
thing that I should be ashamed to do for myself. 
But in employing a governess I say to her, ‘ You 
will be treated with uniform respect by every one 
in this household, as if you were one of my own 
daugliters, but if it should ever be necessary, in a 
case of extreme emergency, for you to scrub the 
parlor floor, I should expect you to doit.’ Unless 
she accepts this unflinchingly I do not engage 
her.” The lady’s illustration may have been an 
extreme one, but the principle is clear. Woman 
can never compete with man in the labor market 
except by putting social pride, as he does, into 
temporary retirement. T. W 





A “CORNER” IN FURNITURE. 


Eare accustomed to “corners” in grain, “ cor- 

ners” in stocks, “ corners” in petroleum; 
but one has to come to Italy to find a new “ cor- 
ner” in furniture. There is a fashion, and a very 
pretty one, however, called a corner, first intro- 
duced into old Roman palaces with good effect, 
to break up the immensity of the rooms, to pro- 
tect a lady from the draught, to favor the ad- 
vancement of innocent flirtations, and also to 
make, as one may say, a room “look sociable,” 
which may be well introduced into some of our 
long drawing-rooms in America, 

“A corner,” then, is an improvised tent in one 
corner of a large room. A frame-work is built of 
boards, with a platform like a little stage, with a 
canopy rising from it, which can be made of very 
light stuff (bamboo is used in Europe). This is cov- 
ered with green baize, a carpet, or richer stuffs, as 
one pleases; over the top, which is just high 
enough to escape people’s heads, is hung a balda- 
chin of velvet, or brocade, or Turkish stuffs, and 
seats are placed with footstools inside this little 
room, as it were. Here may be a long couch, if 
the lady chooses, covered with a camel’s-hair 
shawl within. Indeed, old camel’s-hair shawls 
are frequently utilized to make the whole thing. 
This little corner, occupied by two pretty women, 
or a young man and woman, forms the back- 
ground for an attractive picture, and would give 
to some forlorn, long, and not easily furnished 
rooms in America a very snug effect. 

In these improvised three-cornered tents Turk- 
ish embroidery looks very well. Turkish pillow- 
cases, now used so much for chair backs, have 
a very pretty effect made into cushions. The col- 
ors in Turkish embroidery are so beautiful that 
even the commonest stuff is pretty, and gives a 
look of refinement to a room. They are often 
simply tied in the middle and hung over the back 
of a seat. Near these corners or elevated screen- 
ed seats should stand some of the new-fashioned 
tall vases of glass, about five feet high, trumpet- 
shaped, filled with long grasses or cat-tails, or 
any pretty waving plant—ferns or palms. Of 
course all sorts of very luxurious footstools are 
in order. A cheap, yet pretty “corner” can be 
made entirely of chintz, and is a charming thing 
in a bedroom, one of its most attractive qualities 
being that a lady looks very well in this little 
bower. But it is the large and elegant drawing- 
rooms that need great variety of style; it is the 
empty and unfurnished room in a country house 
for which the “ corner” brings in its most pictur- 
esque and lovely effects. A folding-screen of 
plush or of this beautiful painted tapestry, now 
done so well by our rising young artists, a Jap- 
anese screen with large birds on it—these are old 
and familiar means of varying the furniture of 
a room, and may well be used. 

There is also a return of old fashions, and a 
great fondness for the settle. In fact, in Lon- 
don no artistic house is without a settle. It is a 
straight, narrow, rather high seat or couch, with 
a high back to it, placed against the wall, covered 
generally in white and amber striped linen, or in 
a richer stuff to contrast well with the wall. On 
these stiff seats young girls, particularly of the 
Dorothy Fox style, look remarkably well. The 
short waists, the high hair, the pretty straight 
figures now so fashionable, look at home on these 
settles, 

Not so much to be commended is the “ milking- 
stool,” which is called “ awfully jolly,” and is seen 
either in bright red or lacquered, and cushioned 
with plush or leather—a very common and ec- 
centric addition to modern furnishing. These 
are much sought after by tambourine, mandolin, 
and banjo players.- Of course these instruments 
preclude the use of arm-chairs, and a milking- 
stool is certainly very convenient; a gentleman 
can move it about easily, and sit near any lady 
with whom he wishes to talk. It seems rather 
incongruous to see these plain things (however 
painted up and gilded) beside the old Chippen- 
dale chairs or the beautiful Empire furniture now 
so very fashionable, but variety of style and in- 
congruity of color are the features of a modern 
drawing-room, One lady in Rome has a Russian 
sleigh drawn by swans, in wood heavily gilt, in 
her drawing-room, and is envied by all her friends 
for this curious and unique bit of furniture. An- 
other has a palanquin, and an old-fashioned se- 
dan-chair is a possession which is greatly coveted. 

The hanging of musical instruments about a 
drawing-room is a very common fashion. There 
is nothing prettier. A tambourine painted and 
hung by party-colored ribbons is a picture in it- 
self. All the old-fashioned instruments are ex- 
quisite in shape, and a harp in one corner, an old 
spinet or a mandolin, can not fail to give a pret- 
ty effect. 

Fans of a large and original shape, those palm- 
leaves which take an eccentric turn to the left, 
are very pretty over doors. Enormous yellow 
fans against a cream-colored dado produce a nice 
effect, and a punkah hung in the middle of the 
room divides off the room into a pleasant variety, 
if it is too high, as rooms are apt to be. Very 
pale colors—-cream and pink and turquoise blue 
—are most fashionable for coverings, and the 
few bright touches which one needs can be in- 
troduced by the little plush tables and by the 
Roman aprons (which can be bought so cheap in 
Rome), which, thrown over the back of a chair, 
have a pleasing effect. 

These contadina aprons, made by the peasants 
of the Campagna of the coarsest wool, are very 
beautiful in color, even the most violent red, or- 
ange, black, and blue coming together with a re- 
markable degree of good tone. There is nothing 
so sure to wear well as a bit of striped Roman 
carpet, and any housekeeper can imitate it easily 
with the stuffs to be found in our shops. These 
striped Roman things are very pretty for screens 
also. But the “corner,” made, it must be remem- 
bered, exactly to fit a corner, and in effect some- 
what like those elevated screened seats on which 
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kings and queens are supposed to sit, opens, of 
course, in front, with the baldachin hanging over 
the head. The frame-work to support this can- 
opy can be built up of pine, as one makes the 
frame for a curtained toilette table, and covered 
to suit the taste of the occupant. It is by far 
the most ingenious of all the modern inventions 
to make a large room look furnished. 

Now it is a curious thing—but doubtless the 
philosophers could tell us why it is—with the 
fashions of dress, so do the fashions of furniture 
change together. Years ago, when hoops were 
in fashion, the “corner” would never have been 
invented. Now, with the scantiness of the mod- 
ern petticoat, a lady can mount two or even three 
steps, and drag her long train behind her, and 
look very well. Imagine a young beauty in the 
old-fashioned Directoire coat of orange velvet, 
the white satin petticoat, and the long gold-head- 
ed cane, mounting to her place on the elevated 
platform of the “ corner,” sitting down on a seat 
of turquoise blue velvet, while over her head 
hangs the baldachin, heavy with Turkish em- 
broidery! Or she might be in a long black vel- 
vet, heavy with jets, or in a soft India muslin, or 
in any of the costumes of to-day, including the 
Gainsborough hat and feathers, and how well 
she would look! For invalids, for ladies suscep- 
tible to draughts, there can be nothing more agree- 
able than these sheltered corners, unless it be the 
old-fashioned settle drawn up by the fire. 

It is the Japanese who have given us many 








ideas as to the beauty of a harmonious irregu- 
larity as to furnishing. Look at of their 
cabinets, most irregular as to shape, made of iron- 
wood, inlaid with pearl and ivory, the beaks of 
the birds being put in in coral; at the top there 
will be a flight of storks, and every little drawer 
and compartment will have a different design in- 
laid in colors. It is a piece of furniture of which 
one never tires. 

There is, running side by side with this taste 
for “ corners,” also, particularly for state drawing- 
rooms, a fancy for the semi-classical style of dee- 
oration and furniture. There is what is called 
the “ Adams” style, from a wood-carver in Lon- 
don—very high mantel - pieces carved in white 
wood, with classical jars formally placed either 
side, and the same stiff garniture of wreaths up- 
holding vases all across the room (for a room 
done up in this severe and classical fashion a 
“corner” in pure crimson velvet would have a 
beautiful effect); but to those who prefer Louis 
Quinze throughout, the same dead white and gold 
of the chairs, the faded pink covers, the delicate 
and evanescent tints must be preserved for the 
corner. 

Rooms entirely done up in Arabian style are 
also now very fashionable: 
wood - work 


one 


a screen of Cairene 
the room, over 
which ivy vines are traced; Cairene wood-work 
in the windows; Arabian coffee tables inlaid with 
pearl and ivory; Arabian mirrors set in a sort of 
red wood inlaid with pearls; the walls panelled 
with stamped leather; Arabian tiles for a dado, 
and embroidered leather covers 


across one side of 





for chairs and 
Nice Bombay chairs lacquered in red 
go well in such a room, and curtains of yellow 
silk or muslin are indispensable. 

Venetian wall-papers in extremely clever imi- 
tation of silk come; and those whose de- 
signs are copied from old tapestry or from Geno- 
ese velvet are extremely handsome. We can im- 
It should 
be condensed sunshine, yellow muslin with Indian 
embroidery in gold, 


footstools. 


now 


agine a costume for the Arabian room. 


One picks up nowadays nice old bits of furni- 
ture, and also modern furniture following old de- 
signs, Old oak carvings ean be found and utilized, 
and lamps of every sort and device are to be 
bought at the street corners of every old Italian 
city for a song. Old tapestries, no matter how 
much patched, old brocades, and every sort of 


thing that was once beautiful, can be by a taste- 


ful furnisher made available. Still a lady should 
not make her parlor look like a fancy bazar. 
She should have a proper sense of the fitness of 
things, not put a soup tureen on ‘top of a book 
desk. She can hardly go astray with her old 
brass, as her Roman swinging lamps, or her long 
glasses with pampas-grass, or her teak cabinets, 
or her Japanese decorations, but she may overdo 
her china plates, her spinning-wheels, and her 
display of dinner cards and bonbonniéres. Things 
should be intrinsically beautiful, rare, and fine 
before they are put in a grand confusion, Like 
the Japanese cabinet, it must be beautiful and 
perfect before it is irregular. 
well. 

But as to the “corner,” it is an institution 
which combines dignity, warmth, and the pictur- 
esque, also comfort; we recommend it to our 
country people. 


It then combines 
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WW YORK FASHIONS. 


WASH DRESSES. 


| ELTED waists are in great favor for summer 

dresses, and are especially popular for wash 
dresses of cambvric, gingham, satteen, Chambéry, 
batiste, and the most inexpensive prints. There 
are several ways of making these waists, but those 
most easily ironed are plain on the shoulders, 
and merely gathered to a belt in the middle of 
the front and back. The fronts are buttoned up 
close to the throat with small pearl buttons, round 
as a pea, but with eyes sunk in for sewing them 
on. The back is made all in one piece, and stay- 
ed by a facing of linen beginning on the shoul- 
ders, following the outline of the armhole, and 
being sewed in with the belt. Others prefer to 
keep the waist separate from the skirt, hence 
they extend the whole bodice a finger deep below 
the waist line, for this part to pass under the 
dress skirt after a drawing-string has drawn it 
into shape, or an under-belt las been used with 
the waist gathered outside it. Imagine a brown 
Chawubéry dress with this waist iting the plump 








figure neatly, and finished on the high stand- 
ing collar and narrow cuffs with several rows of 
white linen braid. The skirt has kilt pleats that 
do not lap deeply, yet are very wide, and there is 
a very simple apron over-skirt draped high on 
ach side by a succession of buttons and loops 
placed a few inches apart, and to be unbuttoned 
when the dress goes to the laundry. There may 
be as many as ten rows of white braid on the 
pleated skirt, and half as many on the over-skirt. 
Similar dresses are made in blue Chambéry, in 
Scotch gingham, in linen gingham, and dark blue 
cambric in which there are red figures. A braid- 
ed belt may be used, or else one of alligator lea- 
ther, morocco, or seal-skin, 





THE SIMPLEST MORNING GOWNS, 


For the morning dresses of housewives, misses, 
and young girls the house-maid skirt without dra- 
pery is used with the plain belted waist just de- 
scribed. Four breaths of yard-wide muslin will 
suffice for this skirt for women of medium size. 
The front breadth is sloped narrower at the top, 
and it may be necessary to slope slightly the 
parts of the side breadths next the front; the 
fullness is massed behind, and the front is left 
almost entirely plain. If the material is a light 
print or an inexpensive gingham, the skirt is 
finished with a hem four to six inches deep, but 
tucks are added for nice lawns and muslins. 


MORE FANCIFUL DRESSES, 


More fanciful belted waists are made with a 
cluster of gathers at the top of the front just be- 
low the collar, and also at the waist, while the 
back is in fan shape, with fullness extended to 
the shoulders from the waist line. These, how- 
ever, should be made on a lining, as there are side 
forms that require to be fitted smoothly. The 
tucked belted waist is now made with a few very 
small tucks down the middle of the back and 
front, and resembles the English jackets made by 
tailors. The surplice waist lapped to one side is 
the most dressy of the belted waists, and is much 
used for thin lawns and batistes. The fronts are 
tucked or edged with lace, and instead of being 
cut out to fit the neck, the straight front is gath- 
ered to the back at the top, thus throwing a pret- 
ty fullness over the bust. The yoke waist so 
much worn last year will still be used; it will be 
tucked for plain muslins and lawns, and embroid- 
ered for dresses that are otherwise trimmed with 
embroidery. It is in nicer taste to have the 
yoke of the dress material than to have a colored 
dress with a white yoke resembling the guimpes of 
children’s dresses. The spencer waists, or round 
waists with a basque below the belt, will also be 
worn, made of white Swiss muslin, with length- 
wise insertions of embroidery or of lace, a ribbon 
belt, and a ruffle of the trimming around the part 
below the belt. For variety the trimming may 
be set in to represent a Zouave jacket, while oth- 
ers have a V-shaped piece of the embroidery in 
front and back; and still others have a vest of 
embroidery set in, or else the vest is outlined by 
a gathered ruffle of embroidery. High, straight 
collars and those turned over in points in Eng- 
lish fashion are on many of these dresses ; the 
square-cornered Byron collar turned over all 
around is still used. 





LIGHT GROUNDS. 


Batistes and cambrics are again largely im- 
ported, and quite rival the ginghams and percales 
so long in use. From twelve to fourteen yards 
are sold for a dress pattern, and the economist 
accustomed to making her own dresses knows 
that she can often cut from even a smaller quan- 
tity. The fancy is again for lighter-tinted grounds, 
such as écru or porcelain blue, lemon or pearl 
color, instead of the dark and showy grounds that 
looked warm and were commended because they 
did not need to be cleansed often! The cool- 
looking white grounds strewn with clear figures 
in fast colors are preferred to all others, espe- 
cially when simply made, as they can be sent to 
the laundry without fear of fading, and be made 
as fresh and dainty as when new. The linen 
lawns this season have larger figures in the high- 
er-priced goods, but there are pretty Union lawns, 
as they are called, made partly of cotton, but large- 
ly of linen, that are sold for 124 cents to 15 cents 
a yard, that wash well and wear longer than almost 
any other thin fabric. Ruffles of this lawn edged 
with narrow Hamburg embroidery are the most 
substantial trimmings. Wrappers of linen lawn 
are also among the comforts to be appreciated in 
midsummer. The yoke wrapper, with straight 
breadths gathered to the yoke in Mother Hub- 
bard fashion, and loose flowing, is liked for these 
gowns; the back may shirred across the 
waist line, and the fronts hang straight, or else 
hemmed strings of the lawn are set in the side 
seams to tie in front. The yoke may be tucked 
in lengthwise half-inch tucks, the skirt may also 
have a group of tucks above the hem, and the 
ends of the strings should be tucked also. 





be 


BASQUES, SKIRTS, ETC, 


For plain gingham or satteen dresses, basques 
are made without lining, yet with all the darts 
and forms used in richer fabrics. The seams 
must not be left “raw,” or uncovered, but should 
first be sewed as if the garment were being made 
wrong side outward, then the right sides should 
be turned together, and by another seam the 
edges are covered, as in the English bag seam; 
these seams are necessary for neatness on thin 
and sheer fabrics, but are also comfortable on 
thicker cottons, and a good needle-woman wishes 
to have her dress as well finished inside as it is 
outside, Embroidery set in as a V in front and 
back, or as a very narrow vest, is used to trim the 
pretty rose, buff, or porcelain blue ginghams and 
satteens, but there is no trimming needed on the 
simpler basques. Sometimes the basque is made 
of plain pereale or gingham, while the skirt has 
ficnres or stripes, or the all-over embroidered 
patterns. The sleeves are in ordinary coat-shape, 





but are not as tightly fitted as they were last 
year; they are carried up high and round in the 
short shoulder seams, but they are not full enough 
to require being gathered into the armliole. 

Some of the prettiest imported cotton dress- 
es are of the wash Siciliennes in stripes, and 
these are made with a postilion basque and V 
of embroidery. The skirt has a deep apron front, 
with an edging of embroidery falling low on a 
deep gathered flounce that passes around the en- 
tire skirt, while two other flounces cover tle back 
above the lowest flounce, and disappear under the 
edges of the apron. This style is not new, but it 
is Frenchy, and is found among the importations 
of the best houses. Another arrangement of skirts 
suitable for cotton satteens, with flower or fern 
pattern, has a foundation skirt in which hangs a 
flounce of straight breadths scalloped on the lower 
edge, and gathered at the top in three puffs all 
around. Above this is a drapery that crosses in 
front, and is very bouffant on the sides, and falls 
into the back breadths that drop quite low, though 
not to the end of the scalloped flounce. The 
waist may be a basque, or else round and belted ; 
revers are set on from the throat to the waist 
line, and between these some Egyptian lace may 
be gathered on the edge outside the button-holes 
to fall in a soft frill; a similar frill droops over 
the collar. When a pleated skirt is liked for 
satteen or gingham it should be made like those 
already mentioned as like a boy’s kilt, with a 
plain space in front from which the side pleats 
turn away, and these side pleats must not be 
laid deeply, or the skirt will be too heavy. 





PIQUE DRESSES. 


Correspondents who prefer piqué dresses to 
those of white wool are advised to make the skirt 
with the pleating just deseribed extending back 
to meet the long drapery of the back, which falls 
in two large box pleats from the belt, A short 
apron over-skirt may be edged with open Ham- 
burg embroidery, or it may have rows of white 
braid on it. An Eton jacket trimmed to match 
the over-skirt opens over a vest of embroidery, 
and there may be a soft silk sash, or a velvet 
girdle, or else an embroidered belt, to complete it. 
Still other piqué dresses may have the lower part 
of the front of the skirt entirely of embroidery, 
or else the whole front breadth is embroidered, 
and the sides and back are pleated. Very simple 
tailor styles are used for piqué dresses, and these 
severely plain dresses have inch-wide linen braid 
in rows for trimming. The colored cotton reppe: 
goods known as Sicilienne has the appearance of 
piqué, and is better liked because it is more pli- 
able and of much: less weight. 


VARIOUS DRESSES. 


For lovers of novelty there are changeable ba- 
tistes, in which gilt is introduced in dots all over 
the fabric, and in stripes near the selvedge for 
borders. The sweet-pea color, showing both blue 
and pink, is prettiest in this goods. The silver 
and gilt borders are also introduced in Scotch 
ginghams and in white cotton that is called In- 
dia cotton, Old-fashioned cambries in half-inch 
stripes of three gay colors, such as blue, poppy 


red, and olive or brown, are again shown for gay 
over-dresses, with skirts entirely of embroidered 
cambric. Among the most effective dresses are 
those of the old - fashioned organdy lawn, with 
delicate grounds of pink, moss green, or buff, 
strewn with large roses, and as thev are too deli- 
cate in fabrie to be washed, the French caprice is 
to trim them with black French lace. This lawn 
is only 25 to 35 cents a yard, and makes a charm- 
ing dress when of pale pink ground strewn with 
darker rose-buds nearly blown, and trimmed with 
black lace frills that are caught up with loops of 
green velvet ribbon of the shade of the foliage 
of the rose. White dresses, and the use of rib- 
bons on summer dresses, have been described 
in previous numbers of the Bazar. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno_p, Constasie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le 
BovutitiierR Brotaers; Stern Broruers; and EK. 
J. Dennine & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


One of the most charming weddings of the 
season was that of Miss GertTxUup# CHEEVER 
and Mr. Joun E..iorr Cowbin, which was sol- 
emnized the other day in that bright, breezy 
part of Far Rockaway known as Wave Crest. 
Miss CHENVER is a famous sportswoman, and 
she is never so thoroughly at home as on horse- 
back riding to hounds. Mr. Cownin is a son of 
the late ELuiorr C. Cowpin. The five bride- 
maids at this country wedding wore walking 
costumes trimmed with Valenciennes lace, hats 
trimmed with illusion and purple lilacs, and 
moon-stone lace pins. Their bouquets were 
composed of whice and purple lilacs. 

—Mrs. WHEELER, of the Society of Associated 
Artists, intends to exhibit after a while a series 
of ten American tapestries, works of the highest 
art in embroidery, designed by well-known 
American artists. The subjects of all the de- 
signs are strictly American—in a broad sense of 
the word—and the tapestries will illustrate the 
remarkable skill of our embroiderers. 

—S. Van CourTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER, who 
died last week, belonged to the old CournTLANDT 
and VAN RENSSELAER families of New York. 
He was a stanch Knickerbocker, though not a 
degenerated one. He was born in New Jersey 
and was identified with the politics and public 
life of that State. During the rebellion he 
served as captain for a company of volunteers. 

—Mrs. Frances Exvizaneta Fouier, whose 
death has been announced, was a sister-in-law 
of MARGARET Futter. She left five children, 
one of whom is married to Mr. A. A. Hayes, for 
a long time the correspondent in New York of 
the Boston Advertiser, and afterward associated 
with the Brush Electric Light Company. Mr. 
Grorae W. Forsom is another of Mrs. FULLER’S 
sons-in-law. Miss Florence Fuuer, the un- 
married daughter, is still a very young girl. 

—The late Freperick T. FRELINGHUYSEN, ex- 
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President AnTuHUR’s Secretary of State and inti- 


mate friend, was a grandson of FREDERICK FrRe- 
LINGNUYSEN, a delegate from New Jersey in the 
Continental Congress of 1775, 1778-9, aud 1782, 
a United States Senator for nearly three years, 
a soldier in the Revolution, and a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in one of the early Indian campaigns. Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN’S uncle, THEODOKE FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Was successively Attorney-General of 
New Jersey, United States Senator, Mayor of 
Newark, Chancellor of the New York Universi- 
ty, President of Rutgers College, and an officer 
in several important public institutions; in 1844 
he was the Whig candidate for Vice-President. 
Freperick T. FRELINGHUYSEN was THEODORE 
FRELINGHUYSEN’S favorite nephew and adopted 
son, On the day of his death he had almost 
completed his sixty eighth year. 

—The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor makes an appeal for 
help, and the appeal should not go unheard. 
Last year the association reevived six thousand 
dollars from the Excise Fund, but nothing will 
be received from that fund this year, The asso- 
ciation accomplishes a and humane 
work in making the poor independent of charity. 

—The women pupils in the University of Mis- 
sissippi appear to be more intelligent than the 
men. They have won all the prizes this year. 

—Washington amuses itself now chiefly with 





generous 


tennis, teas, trotting, and private theatricals. 
There are three well-organized tennis clubs. 
One of the courts is at the English Legation, 
another in Mrs. ALBERT Meyer’s garden, and 
the third at the Argentine Legation. Playing 
the mandolin is also a popular craze in Wash- 
ington. 

—Several pupils of the much-talked-of Lyce- 
um School of Acting have been organized into 


au company 
on the reg ' iv 
—An International § 





id will present plays next season 


unitary Conference held 


a meeting in Rome last week, at which Count 
CoORDONA was elected President. The object of 
the conference is to discover tlhe best meaus to 


oppose and destroy epidemics. 

—This story is told at the expense of a certain 
French novelist: M. CHAMPOIREAU possessed a 
dog which he regarded as a prodigy of intelli- 
gence. One day he perceived the eyes of the 
dog fixed in a sort of contemplation on the pages 
ofa new novel. Suddenly the animal closed his 
eyes and fell asleep. ** You see,”’ exclaimed M, 
CHAMPOIREAU, “* he understood.”’ 





—The sixticth annual exhibition at the Aead- 
emy of Design was less successful financially 
than usual. Only twenty-nine thousand dollars 
was received, against thirty thousand for 1884, 
forty thousand in 1883, forty thousand in L882, 
and nearly forty-three thousand in LS81. 

here was a parade of the Coaching Club 
last Saturday in Fifth Avenue and Central Park. 
The coaches met on the east side of Madison 
Square, with Colonel Jay at the head. There 


were three ladies and three men on each drag, 
and the costumes of the ladies, it need hardly be 
suid, were marvels of spring-time color and del- 
icacy. The horses were decorated with flower 
rosettes. There were fourteen coaches in line. 

—Mrs. MarsHALL O. Roperts will spend her 
summer at Lenox. 

—The Marquis of Queensberry, who is now in 
this country, and who invented the celebrated 
Queensberry rules for boxers, is a slight, middle- 
sized man, With an affable and off-hand manner, 
and with a simple and unaffected style of speech. 
He cares more for athletics, apparently, than for 
anything else, though he talks intelligently on 
ull general subjects. He was formerly a fine 
amateur boxer 

—Miss Eminy Farrurvun. informs the world 
that members of the most distinguished families 
of England are now engayed in the Stock Ex- 
change and in other lines of trade, that “ coul 
earts bearing the vames of titled owners deliver 
their wares at area gates,”’ that a distin 
guished and fashionable gentlewoman bas cat 





and 


ried on and managed personally an exteusive 
dairy in London. 

—Sir Curtis Miranpa Lampson, Bart., who 
died recently, was an American by birth, though 
he became an Englishman by naturalization. 

—The Ameer of Afghanistan has been made 
by Queen Vicroria an Honorary Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of India. 

—At the private view in the Grosvenor Gallery 
this year Mrs. LANGTRY was the observed of all 
observers. She enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing mobbed. It has been remarked with satis- 
faction that her dress was ahead of the fashions, 
and that her bonnet was adorned with a brilliant 
Chartreuse velvet bow. 

—The Ladies’ Club, which has been spoken of 
in the newspapers, is still in a state of indetinite- 
ness, allhough many prominent women have it 
actually in hand, and declare that it will be es- 
tablished. If so, it will be a strictly fashionable 
society, and the list of membership will be small 
and exclusive. 

—The St. Nicholas Club celebrated the festi- 
val of Ptingster on Monday evening. 

—A Canadian Club has just been organized 
here, with Exastus WIMAN as President, and Sir 
RopericK CAMERON aud L. 8. HUNTINGTON as 
Vice-Presidents. 

JuLIA Warp Howe and Miss Maup 
Howe will go to Newport in June. 

—Miss Kate BAYARD is the most accomplished 
rider in Washington. 

—Irvington-on-the-Hudson will be filled with 
rich New- Yorkers this summer. Mr. Jay 
GouLp’s yacht, the Atlanta, which is anchored 
off his magnificent estate at Irvington, is begin- 
ning to steam up and down the river. In the 
summer Mr. GOULD travels between his estate 
and the city on the déanta, and thus avoids the 
railway. Mr. Gou.p’s plants and flowers at Ir 
Vington attract visitors now from all parts of 
the country; they are exhibited in au immense 
hot-house. It is a mile walk through it, 

—Ex-President Akruur goes to Pelee Island, 
Canada, this week, to fish. 

—lIt is said that TENNYSON is now at work on 
another play, which will carry forward the his- 
torical sketch outlined in Becket. 

—James Tissor has made a series of sketches 
in oil, fifteen in all, which are now on exhibition 
in Paris. They ure called *‘ Femmes a Paris,” 
and they will receive their literary illustration 
from the pens of the most eminent writers. 
TissoT intends shortly to prepare a series of 
sketches illustrating the peculiarities of foreign- 
ers, including la belle Américaine. Tissor is now 
fifty years old, and a large part of his life was 
spent in London. His figures are not unlike 
those of Kate Greenaway, with an added 
French grace and spirit. 
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Fig. 1.—Snorr Mantie.—Cur Parresy, No. 
20 CENYs, 


Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-3. 

In the réséda tufted wool cos- 
tume, Fig. 1, the long and ample 
drapery leaves only a small por- 
tion of the under-skirt exposed to 
view, which is kilted. A band 
of canvas galloon extends along 
the middle of the draped apron, 
and a wider band borders the 
straight back horizontally, The 
basque corsage has a short vest 
trimmed with galloon and a rib- 
bon bow, with revers buttoned 
back from it at the sides. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of deep blue 
woollen crape, with Angora lace. 
Flat bands of lace form the vest, 
collar, and cuffs of the basque, 
which has ribbon bows on the 
postilion. The drapery is almost 
as long as the pleated skirt be- 
neath, and four yards and a half 
wide; it has a flat border of lace, 
and is draped upward in numer- 
ous folds on the right side, while 
on the left it falls in spreading 
fan pleats. 


Ladies’ Mantle and 
Corsages.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue mantle, Fig. 1, is of velvet- 
figured ottoman silk. The edges 
are trimmed with thick frills of 
lace, among the folds of which 
jet drops and tufts of narrow ot- 
toman ribbon loops are fastened. 
Looped scarfs of ottoman silk 
trim the fronts and back. 

Fig. 2 shows a fine black wool 
jersey, which is embroidered 
with jet and steel beads in a 
scale pattern that covers the 
whole garment uniformly. It is 
fastened with small steel buttons. 

Fig. 3 is a white linen blouse- 
waist, bordered down the fronts 
with two bands of Turkey red 
calico, which are embroidered in 
point Russe and cross stitch with 
linen embroidery thread of vari- 
ous colors. The sleeves, which 
are half-flowing, and are gather- 
ed into the armholes, are orna- 
mented with insertion and edging 
of Russian lace, with bands of 
embroidery worked on the gar- 
ment separating the lace bands. 


Promenade Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 381, 

In Fig. 1, an écru coarse wool 
canvas costume, the  jacket- 
lasque has a vest of cream white 
serge underneath the loose open 
fronts, and stitched borders of 
cream white silk lines. A similar 
border trims the long drapery 
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Fig. 1.—Bocrette Woot Costume. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2.—Woot Crarz Dress.—[See Fig. 3, on Page 381.] 


Fig. 3.—Russian Biovse.—Cut Pattern, No. 3702: 
Price, 20 Cents. 


and the pleated skirt. The latter, 
which has a cluster of tucks 
above the hem, is arranged in 
three wide box pleats that occu- 
py the front and sides, and are 
separated by fan-pleatings of 
cream white serge; the back 
breadths are kilt-pleated, 

Fig. 2, a dress of lustrous dark 
blue mohair, has an undraped 
skirt falling in straight folds, and 
a pointed basque corsage with a 
double-breasted vest of dark blue 
velvet. A narrow tablier of 
spreading pleats is on the front 
of the skirt, while the straight 
sides and back, which are four 
yards wide, are thickly gathered 
at the top. A wide border of 
braid passementerie ornaments 
the edges. 


Basque Corsage. 

See illustration on page 381. 

Lone curved revers of velvet 
of a harmonizing darker color 
ornament the front of this 
basque. The revers are slightly 
open at the throat, and have at 
their inner edges scarfs of figured 
gauze, which are bound at inter- 
vals with small knots of ribbon, 
The high velvet collar is edged 
with folds of the gauze, and the 
cuffs are of velvet to correspond. 


Borders for Linen Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 381, 


Tue blank canvas space that is 
specially woven for the purpose 
in many momie-cloth and Jac- 
quard linen scarfs, towels, and 
covers, or any other linen with 
rather coarse well-defined threads, 
forms a suitable ground for this 
embroidery. It is worked in 
cross stitch with colored em- 
broidery cotton, either in the 
Russian red and blue, or per- 
laps in a combination of either 
of them with olive. 


Little Girls’ Hats, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 381. 


Fig. 1 is a little capote bonnet 
of soft ottoman silk with a puff- 
ed crown. The face is framed 
by a ruche of the silk, which is 
very full and high above’ the 
forehead, and decreases gradually 
along the sides. A knot of satin 
ribbon ornaments the top of the 
crown, and the bonnet is tied 
with strings of the same ribbon. 

Fig. 2 is a high-crowned brown 
English straw hat, having the 
flaring brim faced with golden 
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Fig. 1.—Lirri.e Girw’s Bonner. 


brown velvet. <A twisted band of velvet encircles the crown, 
and two folded leaves of it form a background for a cluster of 
daisies that is placed against the front. 





FROM NATURE’S GARDEN, 

T seems strange that more wild flowers and a greater vari- 

ety of them are not given places on our lawn and in our 
gardens, They are so lovely, and call for so little time and 
attention, that surely any person can find leisure for a few at 
least. Indeed, aft- 
er the transplant- 
ing they have few 
wants, for instead 
of demanding the 
watchful care and 
tender coaxing we 





Fig. 3.—Skirr or Woot Crare Dress, 
"1G. 2, ON Pace 380. 
Fig. 2, on Pace 380 


must give so many of our tender annuals, 
all they ask for is no cultivation at all, 
and a great deal of letting alone. 

Many who live within easy walking or 
driving distance of spots which would yield 
them many choice specimens make no ef- 
fort to transplant them into their own 
gardens, where they would soon make 
themselves at home, and grow and flour- 
































Fig. 1.—Borper ror Linen Emprorpery. 
Cross Sritcu. 
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Fig. 2.—Monartr, Dress. 





Fig. 2.—Litr_e Girw’s Straw Hat 


ish as they did in their old haunts. But we venture to pre- 
dict that any person who once gives space to a few wild flowers 
will most probably be eager to enlarge the collection” when- 
ever time and opportunity offer. 

Many kinds of wild flowers can be procured 


it certain florists’ 
who make a spec ialty of them, but there is a charm about ae 
quiring them with your own hands. The finding of them in 
their native homes is a delightful and health-giving exercise, 
and so interested do the par tic ipants in the search often become 
that each new spec imen is greeted with d 








ind some rare 





and hard-to-find variety assumes a value equal to the time 
and trouble which 
must be expended 
on its discovery. 
Over plants the 
acquisition of 
which is the re- 
sult of direct per- 





Fig, 3.—Skirt or Canvas Costume, Fig. 1. 


sonal effort will hang the charm of plea- 
sant memories and bright associations, 
which will be entirely lacking in all those 
bought at a florist’s. The sight of a bank 
of blue violets will call to mind the warm 
spring day when a merry party brought 
them home. When one sees the pale pink 
anemone in bloom he seems to breathe 
again the sweet woody odor which hung 
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over the spot where it was found years ago. The 
clump of lady’s-slipper is precious because it is 
a memento of a walk taken during the visit of a 
particular friend, And the cluster of cowslips 
has a value not its own because it was placed 
there by absent hands. 

Another item in favor of wild flowers is that 
they require so little space that a place which 
will not admit of flower beds may be made gay 
and fragrant with them, and grounds too shaded 
for other flowers will prove a choice place for the 
many varieties which jove shaded spots. 

A bed of wild flowers is an unnatural arrange- 
meut, for these denizens from wood, road-side, 
swamp, and meadow are out of place in regular- 
ly marked out quarters. Instead of being planted 
out in circles, diamonds, or squares, they should 
be “clumped” in appropriate places on lawn or 
in garden—here a bunch of one flower, there a 
cluster of another. 

Vhat is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison” applies aptly to them; for a location 
that will cause one kind to riot in blooms will 
make another wither away to a ghost of its for- 
mer self. One loves to bask in the full rays of the 
sun, while another begs for a shaded, sheltered 
nook ; one will thrive only in a sandy, substance- 
Jess earth; another asks for a datap, clammy clay 
through which to push its wiry roots; and an- 
other, with pale, ethereal blossoms, belies its looks 
by craving the richest of wood soil and black 
earth. 

Among the earliest blooming of our common 
wild flowers are blood-root ( Sunguinaria canaden- 
sis), with its lovely white flowers; wake-robins 
(Trillium), of which even the common variety, 
with its purple-blotched leaves, which grows so 
thickly in our woods, is pretty, and the snowy 
trillium and smiling wake-robin, with larger flow- 
ers, Which are prettier still; liverwort (//epatica 
triloba), which is often the first flower to bloom in 
the spring. Among the crow-foot family is also 
found the delicate wind-flower (Anemone nemo- 
rosa), the rue anemone, which is not afraid to brave 
even a slight snow-storm, or the rough treatment 
of the raw east wind, although it looks as if a 
breath might puff it away; the comically sedate 
and smile-provoking jack-in-the-pulpit (Ariseema 
triphyllum), which has charms of its own; early 
saxifrage (Saxifraga virginiensis), which bears 
heavy clusters of white and purple-tinged flowers ; 
yellow adder’s - tongue (Erythroniwn america- 
num), whose bulb-like root is found deep in the 
ground. It loves the rich earth of thin, open 
woods, and has yellow flowers in a cluster above 
two unequal-sized leaves. The modest-looking 
but pretty forget-me-not ( Myosotis stricta), which 
loves the dry hill-side; marsh-marigolds ( Caltha 
palustris), with its cup-like flower of golden yel- 
low; Dutchman’s-breeches (Dicentra cucullaria), 
which bears queer-shaped delicate white flowers 
early in April, if the season is at all favorable; 
and the wild columbine (Aquilegia canadensis), 
which craves a dry, sunny spot, and has flowers 
of a lovely rose-color. These bloom in April or 
May. A few of the earliest will show their pale 
blossoms in March, if the spring is an early one, 
and they ape planted in sheltered places, where 
they are prétected from late snow-scurries and 
the raw cold winds. 

The wild flowers which bloom from July, or 
even the latter part of June, until November, 
are much more brilliant in coloring and of larger 
growth than those of the early spring. 

To these belong the other varieties of lady’s- 
slipper, which show such lovely markings of col- 
or on their curious-shaped flowers. The plant 
will sometimes grow to the height of three feet, 
with flowers almost two inches broad. The car- 
dinal-flower (Lobelia cardinalis) makes a brill- 
jant flame along the banks of streams and in the 
meadows during the months of July and August. 
Buttereups, another member of the crow-foot 
family, may be found in meadows and pastures 
in full bloom from June to September. 

Some of our wild lilies are fully equal to their 
cultivated sisters, and should be better known 
than they are. A very beautiful yellow lily (L#/i- 
wn canadense) is to be found in meadows, espe- 
cially along the banks of half-dry streams. Its 
flowers are orange-yellow, and spotted most beau- 
tifully with purple so dark as to look black out 
of the sunshine. Another lily, called Turk’s-cap 
(ZL. superbum ), covers the prairies of the West, 
and may be found occasionally in meadows 
through all the Middle and Western States, but is 
not so common in the last-named locations as 
the Philadelphia lily, which, however, can not 
compete with the two first named for beauty or 
number of flowers. 

A square-cornered, shallow tin bueket, which 
any tinner will make to order, is best for carry- 
ing. home the plants, With a small spud they 
can be taken up and set in such a bucket, sprin- 
kled with a litthe water, and carried miles with- 
out wilting, and if enough earth is left around 
their roots, they will scarcely know they have 
been moved. When a very rare specimen is to 
be transplanted, it is well to do the work, if pos- 
sible, after dusk, as it is an established fact that 
plants are less likely to suffer from being trans- 
planted if it is done after sundown. 








CARVING. 

XCEPT in the case of very large joints, and 
4a number to carve for, it is a mistake to 
suppose that carving requires physical strength, 
and is therefore a man’s task rather than a wo- 
man’s. It requires knack, a little manual dex- 
terity, a slight knowledge of anatomy, which may 
be very quickly learned, and, above all, a sharp 
knife. One of the first duties of a carver is to 
learn, when possible, the tastes of those he is 
serving. In carving for a family it is easy to re- 
member that So-and-so likes a little fat, soine one 
else likes it well done, another does not mind it 
underdone. In this way a great deal is used that 








would otherwise be left on the plates. Some 
people find it very difficult to understand that 
every one does not like exactly what they like 
themselves, and this is a very annoving fault in a 
host who makes a virtue of renouncing some tid- 
bit in favor of a guest who would rather be with- 
outit. Asarule, beef should be cut thin, mutton 
thick, veal thin, pork medium. The thinner boil- 
ed beef is cut, the tastier it is, but it should be 
cut in long slices, not in seraps, keeping the joint 
level from end to end. This should be done in 
the case of all solid joints, like round of beef, 
fillet of veal, ete. You may sometimes see a 
reckless carver slicing away all on one side, and 
entirely spoiling the joint for re-appearance on 
the table. A leg of mutton is very straightfor- 
ward carving. Itshould be cut first on the round, 
not the flat side of the leg, and in slices about 
halfan inch thick ; and when cold turned up the re- 
verse way. <A wing rib of beef, or the upper cut 
of sirloin, requires particularly good carving to 
preserve its appearance if wanted cold. It should 
always stand with the end of the rib to the right 
hand of the carver, the bone where the marrow 
is to the left, and be eut from right to left—a 
clean long cut right down to the bone, and 
straight along to the end of the rib. Very often 
there is a thin bone or a thick piece of gristle, 
which, if your knife is not a keen one, will balk 
your start; but this is easily removed, The meat, 
if well cut, should stand up straight and even as 
a wall. A shoulder of mutton is a joint one nev- 
er enjoys carving. The first thing to be done is 
to probe it gently with the carving fork, rather 
near the knuckle, to ascertain on which side of 
the bone the depth of meat lies, and there make 
your first cut. If the joint is likely to come to 
table cold, it is far better—if it can be avoided— 
not to make that first cut while it is hot. Turn 
the joint over and cut level slices from the under 
side. These are better hot than cold, and the up- 
per surface of the joint is thus preserved intact. 
There is a ridge of bone, a kind of small Alps, 
running along the blade-bone of a shoulder of 
mutton, the line of which can only be learned by 
long practice. A loin should always be cut the 
way the bone runs; so with a neck. It is very 
wasteful to cut a loin lengthways, and it is rarely 
done, except with a whole saddle. If less thana 
chop is required, it is quite as easy to cut a slice 
from a loin of mutton as from a sirloin of beef. 
A carelessly cut chunk contains more meat real- 
ly, but 4ooks much less, than a deftly cut slice of 
moderate thickness ; and by a practiced hand the 
latter is served with as much rapidity as the for- 
mer, In carving poultry and game, skill is re- 
quired rather than strength. Unless vour bird is 
extremely tough, a very slight twist will divide the 
joint, provided you know where to find it. 

Turkey is an easy bird to carve, as the breast, 
which is often sufficient for the first day, has sim- 
ply to be cut in long level slices. The legs are 
usually broiled or deviled on the second day. A 
goose is begun in the same way, and the legs and 
wings taken, if necessary. With fowls the two 
wings are taken off first, the liver wing being 
considered the greater delicacy ; then the merry- 
thought, which lies between the wings. The 
breast, unless in a very large bird, is only suffi- 
cient to supplement other parts. The great 
thing is to learn exactly where the joint of the 
wing is, and divide it, with a good sweep of white 
meat attached; and so with the merry-thought, 
which the lightest touch divides, if the carver 
knows where to give that touch. With young 
birds the legs may be taken off by simply pressing 
them outward with your knife, steadying the bird 
meanwhile with your fork ; a touch will then sep- 
arate the sinew of the joint. The backs of birds 
are very succulent, and divide into two or three 
pieces for home consumption, but are not gener- 
ally used for company. With a rabbit, the legs 
are taken off first, and the back divided into 
three or four pieces. This is easily done by pla- 
cing your fork firmly through a joint of the spine, 
and using your knife as a lever, to bend a portion 
upward, The front legs or shoulders have but 
little on them, the hind legs are good and meaty, 
but the back is the best part. A hare, being a 
larger animal, may have good slices taken from 
its back before being dismembered. 





OUT OF A FAMILY JAR. 
By EMILY F. WHEELER. 


T was all very well to vow and protest that 
the next time we would be more discreet, and 
that, whatever we saw or heard at Letty’s, we 
would hold our tongues. But when the next 
time came, and she went into hysterics over Rob, 
and declared he cared nothing for her, and ney- 
er had, we -couldn’t help nodding acquiescence 
to a friendly neighbor who suggested that our 
sister-in-law was extremely. sensitive and high- 
strung. Then it-went back to Letty that we said 
she was a hysterical goose, and absutdly jealous 
of poor Rob; and then she declared that we had 
no more feeling for her than a stone, and-always 
had looked down on her because she was a poor 
girl, and she should think a wife had some rights, 
if she didn’t bring her husband a fortune; as all 
the Graham girls would to theirs, if they ever 
succeeded in getting any, And so there we were 
with the prettiest family squabble possible on our 
hands. 

The worst of it was, it was such an old one. 
We should have learned wisdom by experience ; 
but though we knew Letty was a weak little thing, 
and all her fondness for Rob taking the shape of 
absurd jealousy even of his own family, we could 
never get used to it. She was such a sweet little 
creature when he married her, soft-eyed and low- 
voiced, and meek as a lamb, appealing to us over 
everything, from the wedding cake to the form 
of the ceremony. We hadn’t really minded it 
that she was poor, for if the Grahams were rich 
now, twenty years ago they were not, and if Rob 





had been brought up like a prince, as heir to the 
factories and the stores and the rows of tenant- 
houses, we, his three elder sisters, had known 
something of the other side of the tapestry in 
the hard times when father laid the foundation 
of that fortune. And though we lived in a big 
house now, and had our servants and our car- 
riage, and led society, in a way, in the little town, 
we never meant to put on airs. I think, indeed, 
we were better democrats than Letty, for we nev- 
er thought of these things, and she never had 
them out of her mind, and was supersensitive to 
any reference to her former condition. We had 
thought it such a pretty romance when Rob mar- 
ried her, picking her out of a mill accident the 
first week she went there to work, and falling in 
love with her at sight, and taking no end of tron- 
ble to get her widowed mother into something nice 
and quiet and profitable, so that Letty need never 
go back to the mills. And presently he installed 
Mrs. Dent as «¢,u¢en-dowager of the home to which 
he took Letty, and that was the beginning of the 
mischief. Mrs, Dent was twice as suspicious as 
she, and never Jet her shut her eyes to the fumily 
disdain of Cophetua’s choice. She was small and 
slight and low-voiced, this queen-dowager of ours, 
and so perfectly womanly, as every one said, 
though why there’s anything unwomanly in five 
feet six and avoirdupois to correspond, as our 
Pamela had, is more than I know. But I notice 
that litthe women always lay the flattering unction 
to their souls that superiority is in inverse ratio 
to size. 

The special trouble was that when Letty got 
jealous she had hysterics, and after Dr. Grey 
hinted that something was the matter with her 
heart, of course we were always anxious, She 
was very delicate, that was true, and when she 
was herself she was as sweet and affectionate as 
possible, and we all petted and spoiled her. And 
then Rob would walk home from choir meeting 
with the soprano (nearly old enough to be his 
mother), or sing duets with May Flemming (and 
she engaged), or pick up a tired mill girl in his 
buggy, and there was Letty in tears, and the 
house shut up, and the doctor sent for, and Mrs. 
Dent on guard, and Rob on his knees for sins 
he never dreamed of, and we indignant, and sure, 
sooner or later, to show it, and be banished from 
the sacred sick-room. Of course, being all she 
had, Mrs. Dent was very fond of her, but between 
her pride and Letty’s jealousy poor Rob had a 
life of it. 

“There'll be no peace in the family till Mrs. 
Dent dies,” said Pamela, our eldest. 

“Or is married,” added I. “ There’s as much 
hope of one as the other. She's fair and forty— 
better chances of life than you or I, Pam.” 

“Oh, she’d never marry,” Pam declared. “She 
would never leave Letty. If she would, there 
would be some hope for Rob; and he’s such a 
dear good fellow, if they didn’t expect impossi- 
bilities ; for, because she don’t care for music, is 
he never to go to concerts, or come over here for 
an evening of singing—he with the best tenor in 
Rockdale? Oh, it’s all very well to say it’s be- 
sause she’s ailing, and I’m sure I hope it will be 
better after the baby comes; but I don’t think 
it’s a nice prospect for Rob.” 

“ They say the first year is always the hardest,” 
Annie said. “It’s just excess of affection on 
her part, you see. She loves him so much that 
she can’t bear his loving any one else—not even 
us, his own sisters. When she gets something 
else to love—” 

But if it was better for a rapturous month 
after baby came, it was only a truce. She was the 
loveliest young mother in the world, and Rob 
adored his Madonna, clasping his boy with an ar- 
dor that satisfied even Mrs. Dent. But when she 
was well again, over th: baby’s name, and the 
baby’s medicines, and the baby’s clothes, and the 
baby’s nurse, there were chances enough of dis- 
agreement between the proud grandmother and 
the prouder maiden aunts. We were homeo- 
pathic, and Mrs. Dent insisted on an old-school 
allopath whenever the baby sneezed; and we 
couldn’t help saying one day, seeing the shelf of 
medicines he was accumulating, that ’twas.a mer- 
ey he had the Graham constitution. -.We wanted 
him named for his grandfather, a good Scriptural 
name that had always been in the family; but he 
had to be Harold, straight out of a novel Letty 
had read. And when we called him Pet and 
Blossom and Princeling, half to avoid that de- 
testable name, half because he was so sweet, Let- 
ty declared that we despised her and her baby, 
and he wasn’t worthy, she supposed, to be the 
heir of the Grahams unless he was-called Mark, 
and presently we were as badly-off as sever. «It 
was absurd, of course. We laughed over the 
trifles that made our miseries ; but it was no trifle 
when, with only a block between us, she wouldn’t 
let Rob come to see us for-a month. It ended 
in our going down to the mills mornings when 
he was there, and so getting to know the new 
superintendent. Presently Pam ‘asked him to 
the house, in the Lady Bountiful way she had to- 
ward friendless people of all sorts and condi- 
tions. She never thought that he was no match 
for our Annie, the youngest and prettiest of us, 
and though she called herself an old maid, actu- 
ally only twenty-five, and not looking that. But 
when she saw what she had done, and that some- 
thing serious might come of it, though nothing had 
yet, for Frank Truman was as proud as he was 
poor, she put the blame where it belonged—on 
Letty’s shoulders. 

“For if it hadn’t been for you, my dear, we 
should never have known him. I never before 
knew a superintendent—socially, I mean.” 

“T don’t know that it’s so deplorable,” I said. 
“Tt’s the family way, and we can afford to.over- 
look his poverty, since he’s really very much of 
a gentleman, I’m sure.” And I smiled at Letty, 
for we were reconciled now, and she had run in 
to show us how the baby was learning to take 
steps. 

“That must be such a consolation,” said Letty, 











flushing, and taking it wrong, as I might have 
known she would—“ to Annie, I mean—that she 
is only following in her brother’s steps; but I 
should think, out of regard at least to him, and 
courtesy to me—” . 

“ Why, I never meant to reflect on you,” I cried. 
“We never disapproved—” 

“You never had a chance; and it wouldn’t 
have done the least good if you had,” she cried, 
defiantly. 

“No, indeed,” Pam said, coming to my rescue. 
“Rob was too thoroughly in love to mind if we 
had talked all day at him. It was a clear case 
of bewitchment.” 

“I’m much obliged, I’m sure,” Letty said, pick- 
ing up Harold; “ but if you mean to intimate that 
I tried—that we tried—to capture my husband—” 

“T only meant to intimate,” Pam said, sweetly, 
“that you were then, as you are still, so very 
pretty that Rob—” 

“ Oh, then, I’ve nothing but my pretty face—” 

“ Which baby has inherited,” I put in. “ Real- 
ly, dear, the child grows more like you every day 
of his life.” 

“He’s the image of his father,” cried Letty. 
“ Eyes, mouth, everything. I wouldn’t own him if 
he was not. And you know you only say he re- 
sembles me to tease me.” 

That was perfectly absurd, for the child was 
Dent all over, more’s the pity; but you might as 
well have tried to reason with a turkey-cock just 
then. She swept up the baby, and was out of the 
house while we were laughing at her vehemence. 
We never could get into Letty’s feeling about it, 
I suppose. We thought by this time, married 
two years, and sure of our affection, she ought to 
take things more lightly; but it was plain she did 
not. For she talked so to Rob about the cer- 
tainty of marital shipwreck if a rich woman mar- 
ried a poor man—though it wasn’t all sunny seas 
the other way either—that he made it his duty to 
discountenance the whole thing. He sent Frank 
Truman off to the West for a few weeks to look 
after some business for the firm, and in the mean 
time he brought down old Talbot, senior partner 
in the Tuckahoe Mills, where we had a third in- 
terest, to console Annie. I should have thought 
Letty would have liked the other match better ; 
but she seemed to think that if Annie married 
this old widower, who was as rich as all of us put 
together, that would balance things perfectly. 
And as Frank, when he came back, was too proud 
to speak, and none of us felt sure if it was in- 
deed a matter of life and death with Annie, and 
so inclined to let things take their course, we 
were presently in as pretty a snarl as heart could 
wish. Tuckahoe was only ten miles off, and Mr. 
Talbot used to drive over once or twice a week ; 
and when he was not at our house he was at 
Rob’s. He was really rather nice, though being 
twenty or more years older than Annie, it didn’t 
seem a reasonable match, and I sometimes won- 
dered if he didn’t have an eye on Pamela, or if 
he couldn’t be brought around to that.. Pam was 
stately and impressive, and tauch better suited in 
years and dignity. It would have been a perfect 
match for her; and then little Annie could take 
Frank, and the double wedding would prove our 
democracy beyond dispute.. Pam was gracious to 
him, too—all on Annie’s account, she said; and 
the queen-dowager pretended to help, so that 
plainly the Talbot bark was on sunny seas, 

And it was while we were all in this tangle that 
Harold was lost. 

It was all from the French nurse, as I said at 
once to Pam; and I had said often before that 
no good could come of getting a chattering for- 
eigner to care for the child, and make him learn 
her tongue before he found his own. It was the 
queen-dowager’s idea, I was sure, and I had no 
patience with it. But Marie seemed a good girl, 
and she was certainly picturesque and haudsome 
in her peasant costume, and it was pretty to hear 
the little fellow lisp his “ Rob made 
rather more of her than of the other servants, I 
noticed ; but he was generous to them all,;andait 
was only natural that he should have move to say. 
to Prince Harold’s handmaiden. Put when one 
soft September afternoon prince and handmaiden 
disappeared together—why, Letty rerhembered it, 

It appeared from the incoherent account* Letty 
gave when she came over, distracted, to téll us, 
that Marie and Harold had gone out, as usual, a 
little before ten that morning. She had given 
orders to keep him out in the pretty little park 
until lunchi-time, and she had delayed Junch a lit- 
tle when they did not come, and then she had 
sent one of the servants after them, and slie came 
back with a distressing tale that nurse and ehild 
had been seen to take the-tenso’clock: train for 
Northington. She had bought her ticket, so the 
agent, said, chattering an indistinct something to 
him about Monsieur Graham and a message. Now 
Northington was a great junction twelve miles off, 
and one could go east, west, or south from it, and 
of course we all leaped. to one conclusion.: I 
nearly bit my tongue off to avoid saying, “ I.told 
you so!” and to keep out of temptation [set off 
for the little police station, while Annie, too dis- 
tracted to think of the carriage, rushed down to 
the mills; for Rob had gone to the city that morn- 
ing on business, but we didn’t know what or-where, 
and one can’t send a telegram at random, Frank 
Truman offered to send the messages, and pro- 
posed also to wire the chief of police, and to 
bring up the return messages himself,and Annie 
was glad to accept. Then, while we were all run- 
ning about distractedly, sending the servants here 
and there for information, and watching over 
Letty, who threatened hysterics, who should drive 
up but Talbot with his splendid team. And while 
we were telling him and asking advice—for we 
five women felt as*helpless as babies in the 
emergency—in walked Frank with the return tele- 
gram from the office where Rob’s business was. 

“Not here. Left for Northington at 10.10.” 

Letty read it, and shrieked, “ Oh, I knew it! I 
knew it!” And for one dreadful instant perhaps 
we women all had the same thought; but it was - 
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too outrageous a possibility for a sister’s heart, 
and Pam stiffened at once. 

“It is probably some business affair,” she said, 
“something we know nothing of. The trouble 
is now we don’t know how to reach him.” 

* Reach him!” Letty burst out. ‘“ Oh, he is be- 
yond that now! Oh, that [ could have been so 
blind all these weeks! You were right, Mira”— 
this to me. “I might have known the sly crea- 
ture would bring trouble; but I didn’t believe 
—I couldn’t—that my own husband could be 
guilty.” 

“ For shame, Letty!” cried Pam. “ Don’t dare 
to say another word against my brother. There is 
not a particle of reason—” 

“ And I saw them together last night,” Letty 
went on, utterly beside herself, “ plauning it all 
out, and [ never suspected—little fool! He gave 
her money yesterday—her month’s wages, he 
said—but who knows? And oh! oh! to rob ime 
of my child, too!” But what more she said I can’t 
tell, for it was too dreadful. The family skeleton 

was paraded before them all, and all our efforts 
to hush her only made it worse. 

Pam had grown white at her first words, but 
now she just turned to the gentlemen and said, 
as quietly as possible: “I beg that you will not 
think she meant anything. She is out of her 
head over the child.” 

“Of course,” Frank Truman said, but he cer- 
tainly looked a little disgusted. “ But what we 
have to do now is to prove her wrong by finding 
Mr. Graham. If you will give me your horses, 
Mr. Talbot”—cool as you please to the nabob—* I 
can catch the 1.50 train for Northington ; and if 
he’s there, as of course he is, I-can find and bring 
him back in three hours. And meantime Mr. Tal- 
bot can direct the search here for the child. We 
have them both to hunt up now, and my half is 
the easier.” 

“How good you are!” Pam said, putting out 
her hand. ‘ And’’—she flushed and hesitated— 
“you will not tell him—except about the baby, 
I—I am so ashamed and so sorry for poor Letty. 
I may trust vou, I am sure, as—as one of our- 
selves.” And she didn’t think, tilt Frank had 
bowed over her hand and said, fervently, “A 
thousand thanks, dear Miss Graham,” and then 
with one glance at Annie rushed off—she'didn’t 
think till she saw that gleam of his eye and Annie's 
answering smile, what she had said. 

We got Letty to bed with some difficulty, and 
Mr. Talbot went for the doctor. By that time 
the servants had begun to come back, but all the 
satisfaction they brought was that a slender, dark- 
eyed man, supposed to be a foreigner, had been 
seen hanging about Marie for the last few days. 
“They’re confederates, of course,” I said at once, 
“and it is all a plan to steal the child for a re- 
ward.” 

“ Perhaps it is a sweetheart,” Annie suggested. 

“My dear,” I said, a little sharply, “of course 
you think so.” 

“It is as natural a supposition as the other,” 
said Mr. Talbot, which was what was to be ex- 
peéted-from him. But I could have told him 
that Annie needed none of his support. She 

had a look in her eyes as if Letty’s jealousy just 
made her faith in—some one—deeper and truer, 
a sort’ of ‘tender pity every time the poor child 
shrieked out’some fresh arraignment of Rob. 

We had a miserable afternoon, though, thanks 
to an anodyne, we quieted poor Letty after a 
while. There were consultations and plans, and 
messengers sent* off on vague traces which the 
police fancied they had found. Practically we 
were waiting for Rob, in the hope that with him 

Harold would appear; and at last, just as Letty 
was rousing again and asking for news, Annie, at 
sight or sound of something, rushed down the 
avenue, and then there was a cloud of dust, and 
Talbot’s team, which he had sent to the station 
on the chance of their coming on the five-o’clock 
express, appeared. There sat Rob, holding the 
baby, and Frank and Marie, she very tearful and 
he very triumphant; were on the back seat. In 
another instant Rob was down, and we were all 
about- him, and the queen-dowager wonld have 
torn Harold from his arms if he hadn’t been firm. 

“No, no; lét me give him to his mother,” he 
eriéd. “Poor, poor Letty! to have had such a 

fright!” There was a shriek above as he rushed 
into the hall, and Letty came running down. “They 
met half-way, and it’s a wonder the child wasn’t 
smothered between them. Butit Was pretty as 
a picture, Rob half. kneeling, and Letty leaning 
down, all in white, and her golden hair stream- 
ing, and the light Of the stained window on the 
landing bathing them in crimson. 

“It was my fault, darling,” we beard Rob say- 
ing, “but I never dreamed of your having such 
a fright.” 

And Letty answered, wildly: “No, no; it was 
mine—to doubt you so.» Oh, how could 1?” 

That was all very well as sentiment, but not 
precisely explanatory. We had all that present- 
ly, however, and simple enough it all was. In 
the city, the day before, Rob had met: his: old 
friend Carthame, the portrait painter, just out 
for a few days from New York, and at sight of 
him the idea had flashed on him that a crayon 
sketch of Harold would be the prettiest possible 
surprise for Letty’s coming birthday. - Carthame 
has a special reputation on children, and his being 
in Northington was a chance not to be missed. 

“ All right,” Carthame had said ; “ I'll do it for 
you, though [I wouldn’t for everybody in such a 
hurry. Bring the boy down to Northington to- 
morrow, and [’ll manage a head for: you, at any 
rate.” 

So Rob had hastily arranged with Marie the 
night before, charging her to tell the queen-dow- 
ager. And here Marie dissolved in tears, and 
owned that she had met her—her cousin that 
.same evening, and it had driven everything out 
of her head, and she had quite forgotten that 
part of the scheme. 

“If I had not been really obliged to run into 
the city this morning I could have managed it 


” 








better,” Rob went on. “ But all I could do was 
to tell Marie to bring the boy down, and I would 
meet her there, and I never dreamed of all the 
fuss, till an hour ago there was a tremendous ring 
at Cathrame’s door—he’s with his sister there— 
and in walked Truman as white as a ghost.” 

Frank admitted the pallor. He had been, he 
said, so taken aback at finding the two together 
that for one dreadful instant he had not known 
what to think. 

Of course, when it was explained, it seemed 
nothing at all. We laughed at our agonies, our 
frantic telegrams, our messengers, and the rest. 
But I must say it had results that were far from 
unimportant. It was really a lesson to Letty, and 
she has behaved better since; it brought about 
an understanding between Annie and Frank, and, 
“ Really,” Pam said, delighted to be able to aban- 
don gracefully her aristocratic objections, “ after 
what has happened, we must be glad to have him 
one of us. Only [’'m sorry for Mr. Talbot. I 
suppose he understood that day,” she went on, 
innocently. “He hasn’t been here since, I no- 
tice.” 

“Tt is about all you have noticed,” laughed Let- 
ty, “or you’d know there was no end of lamenta- 
tion over him.” 

“Oh, I dare say he’ll console himself,” Pam 
said. ‘“ Of course at his time of life—and I can’t 
say [ ever supposed him in love with Annie.” 

“T should hope not, indeed,” Letty said, in high 
good-humor. “As for his consoling himself, if 
you take it that way, he’s done it already. If you 
hadn’t been half blind for the last month, you'd 
have known what brought'him here. Mamma 
wouldn’t think of it at first, she so hated the idea 
of leaving me and marrying again.” (Oh, in- 
deed!) ‘“ But he’s been so urgent of late” (since 
he found he couldn’t get Annie), “and after all 
she’s’ just a nice age for him, and it is only ten 
miles away, and such a lovely house, and mamma 
is so sensitive over her position here” (to be 
queen-dowager isn’t enough, I suppose), “and so 
last night she said yes.” 

Well, that did take our breath away for a min- 
uté; but when we came to think of it, we saw 
how nicely the queen-dowager had played her 
cards, and it wasn’t so amazing. And it was a 
blessing for Rob. Mrs. Talbot has something 
else to think of now, and left to herself, Letty is 
more reasonable. She is still a jealous wife— 
what’s in the nature won’t come out with a stroke; 
but she does control it better, and there is peace 
between our houses, 





THE BUTTERFLIES. 
By MARTHA CAVERNO COOK. 


bees fly to the milliners’ bowers 
To welcome the coming of Spring; 
They find there their favorite flowers, 
From garden of peasant or king; 
They flit from the choicest exotic 
Perchance to the commonest weeds, 
For Fashion’s decrees are despotic 
As laws of the Persians and Medes. 


Here sunflowers reign for a season 
With lilies exclasive. and rare, 

And buttereups bloom without reason 
Near orchids of thorough-bred air ; 

And here are loose clusters of roses, 
And there are forget-me-nots blue, 

With bunches of wild woodland posies 
Besprinkled with crystalline dew. 


The milliner models her treasures, 
Silk, satin, and lace are combined, 
Into manifold wonders aud pleasures 
For the butterfly tastes of mankind; 
Them the dear dainty creatures assemble— 
Society’s butterfly band— 
And flutter ‘and quiver and tremble 
With joy at her sliglitest command. 


She dresses each pretty new-comer 

‘ In marvellous patterns and shades, 

» Such as butterflies love, in the summer, 

, To wear among forests and glades— 

In robes of a silvery shimmer, 

In raiment of purple and gold, 

‘In garments that glitter and glimmer 
With radiant beauties untold. 


They will revel in meadows and mountains, 
They will dance by the old ocean side, 
They will sip from the sweet flowing, fountains 

Which Nature and Fashion provide, 
They will rival the rainbow in color, 

They will rest where the nightingale sin; 
And this working-day world would be duller 

Were it not for’ the butterflies’ wings. 


sings, 





THE TREASUR Y OF THE OLD SE- 
RAGLIO AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By LIEUTENANT E. W. STURDY, U.S.N, 


[’ you are in Constantinople, and the Sultan 
intimates that it would give him pleasure to 
open the doors of the Treasury for your inspec- 
tion; you should not lose the opportunity. It is 
a privilege not easily obtained. Through the 
“August Gate,” within the walls of the old Se- 
raglio, you can penetrate; over the lawns and 
around the tree of the Janissaries you can wan- 
der; but at the “ Gate of Health” a Turkish guard 
demands your firman—that talisman without 
which all entreaties are useless. If, after waiting, 
this firman is brought in person by an aide-de- 
camp of the Sultan, what was civility becomes def- 
erence. The guards who a moment ago waved 
you aside that a black eunuch might pass and be 
saluted, now present arms to you, and another 
eunuch, a tall white fellow, comes forth to re- 
ceive his Highness’s command. 





To the Treasury is but a step, and whence all 
these attendants so suddenly spring is surprising. 
You are not, as you imagined, alone with the 
aide-de-camp and the white eunuch, for here are 
twenty or more guardians of the Treasury ranged 
on either side of the massive doors. The cere- 


mony of entering is in itself imposing. The 
locks are elaborate and the mechanism intri- 
cate. The chief of the guards unlocks one bolt, 


which he hands to the man on his right. A pad- 
lock he gives to an assistant on the left, and 
then along this dignified line he slowly distributes 
one piece after another of the ponderous combi- 
nation, 

The door is thrown open, and the Treasury is 
before you. At the entrance stands the famous 
throne which in 1514 was captured from the Shah 
of Persia. And it is here that you utter your 
first exclamations of wonder and admiration— 
expressions of feeling which increase in intensi- 
ty as your eyes rest upon the dazzling display, 
until words and thoughts fail to convey even to 
yourself any estimate of the wealth about you. 
This throne is perhaps three feet high and about 
the same across, and is one mass of diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, and turquoises. Over it is sus- 
pended a golden egg of more than a foot in di- 
ameter, and this egg sparkles and glitters with 
the precious stones with which it is studded. In 
the cases on every hand are rare treasures. Dia- 
monds are every where—quartsof diamonds; there 
are turquoises around and between these dia- 
monds—pécks of turquoises; and this is no ex- 
aggeration.. There are emeralds of such wonder- 
ful size and value as to be beyond any estimate. 
In two cases there are two emeralds, one the size 
of a man’s clinctied hand, the other flat and as 
large as a hand extended. There are sword hilts 
of solid emeralds. The famous jewel of Bang- 
kok must be overshadowed in comparison. 

To realize the pearls, imagine a table cover of 
beautiful pattern and exquisite embroidery, and 
then fancy that there has been a hail of pearls 
for ten minutes, and that they have all clung to 
this cover. That would be one piece of tapestry, 
and there are scores of them hanging in this 
roofh ; and the pearls are as large as peas. That 
was bead-work in the reign of some Ottoman 
ruler. 

There are gems in bulk; rare old China vases 
filled to the brim with huge emeralds ; Japanese 
tureens overflowing with magnificent pearls ; dec- 
orated plates heaped up with coral beads like 
ripe cherries; golden salvers blazing with the 
light of hundreds of immense diamonds; and 
scattered about with a lavish hand lie the pale 
and beautiful turquoises like bloomiug flowers, an 
unpretending bed for all this wondrous beauty. 

There is the cradle in which ten Sultans have 
rocked, and whose every motion sent forth rays 
as brilliant as the glory of their career ; their lit- 
tle school bags hang here, and still shimmer in 
their crust of gems. Diamonds, diamonds—every- 
where is the glitter of diamonds. Surely they 
must have been guardians of the Treasury who 
first dreamed of the Arabian Nights. _ Presents 
from foreign magnates rival each other in value 
and splendor. Here is another jewelled throne, 
and over it hang a ruby and an emerald of fabulous 
size. An Indian rajah’s gift, a marvel of beauty, 
is in height four inches only, but in design most 
exquisite. A rajah is seated on a throue; over 
the throne is a canopy; in front is a slave. The 
body of the rajah is a single pearl; the waist and 
trunk of the slave is another pearl of curious 
shape; the legs and arms are solid masses of 
diamonds ; the éanopy is of diamonds. The ef- 
fect is beyond description. You feel such sur 
roundings ; you cease to talk—what, indeed, can 
you say? Turn as you will, the diamonds flash 
at you, the rubies fire at vou, the pearls soothe 
you, and the wholé intoxicates you. You see the 
aide-de-camp smiling, but proud of his Sultan’s 
treasures, tle accumulated treasure of over thirty 
rulers of the great Ottoman Empire. With an 
odd mixture of half-formed thoughts you pass to 
another room. 











A golden column confronts you, 
a model of the Trajan monument; over six feet 
in height and eight inches in diameter, it is im- 
posing, but does not surprise you. You are pre- 
pared to see walls and floors of solid gold—you 
almost expect it. Over your head hang golden 
bird-cagés with clocks at their base. As is proper 
and becoming, the hours’ are indicated by dia- 
mond figures. ; 

Here are cases of china-ware—old and curious 
china-ware—but, as if to assert their value, they 
are covered with gems set in fantastic filigree. 
There are guns and cimeters one blaze of light, 
more cloths ‘of gold rescued from a shower of 
pearls, more golden eggs, more measures of gems, 
more whirling in your brain. 

You mount toa gallery and look at the original 
costumes of a score of dead rulers. The robes 
ate magnificently embroidered, the turbans are 
immense, diamouds are tangled in the plumes, 
and the sword hilts are single gems. The older 
the date, the richer the dress, but all with tur- 
bans and robes, until the thirtieth sovereign 
adopts the fez and the red trousers in use to-day. 

There is’ yet another room of equal splendor. 
Your bewilderment increases as you move on, 
and when at last you are bowed out by those 
grave watchmen, you wonder if they are not all 
sultans, and if you have not been dreaming. 

There are places within the sacred inclosure 
of the old Seraglio to which the Frank is never ad- 
mitted, but you will be taken to the kiosks, where 
former sultans passed portions of the summer 
day. And then there is a room whose associa- 
tions are of special interest. Here stands an old 
throne taken from a former palace that was 
burned. The frame-work is of bronze, and, of 
course, studded with emeralds and rubies. Many 
of these stones show plainly the effect of the 
fire. 

Here the Sultan received ambassadors in a cu- 
rious way. At the foot of the throne is a win- 
dow, and close by a fountain set in the wall. 

















The window, covered with a lattice, permitted his 
Highness to see the ambassador, who remained 
outside, while his own face was effectually screen- 
ed from the foreigner. With the Sultan were his 
ministers ; but before he spoke the fountain was 
made to play, and its splash into the basin ren 
dered his voice unintelligible to all save the am- 
bassador without: certainly a careful and ingen 
ious Sultan. 

The two kiosks are very beautiful. One is 
furnished with magnificent hangings, rugs, and 
divans. The embroidery of the divans is of the 
most exquisite needle-work, and is in perfect har- 
mony with the other fittings. The floors are in 
laid with hard wood, and the ceilings are frescoed 
in excellent taste. This kiosk is in reality but 
one room, with projecting balconies, whence the 
view is wonderful. The Golden Horn, with its 
floating bridges, is to your left; in front are Pera 
and Galata; to the right the Bosporus and Seu- 
tari. But from the other kiosk the scene is still 
more delightful. There vou have, in addition, 
Mount Olympus and the Prince’s Islands; the 
Asiatic shore and the Sea of Marmora, stretching 
away until they sink beneath the horizon. There 
can hardly be a finer picture to look upon. A 
hundred feet below the gate through 
which so many victims have been carried, those 
unfaithful ones who were placed in sacks and 
thrown into the sea. As you linger here, your 
thoughts going back to the Seraglio as it was, 
you are recalled to Turkish sweets as they are. 
You are given chairs. 


you see 


One servant hands you a 


cigarette, another proffers a lighted coal; vou 
smoke and enjoy it, glad of a little rest. Then 
another gorgeously dressed man steps up with a 


huge red cushion elaborate and rich with em- 
broidery; on it there is a golden tray with a 
crystal jar of sweet jelly, a spoon-holder and 
spoons all of solid gold, glasses of water. You 
eat a spoonful of jelly, drink a little water, and 
you are then supposed to be refreshed. Each in 
his turn takes a fresh spoon, a fresh glass, and a 
little jelly. 








Now comes a rare experience. Another of 
those silent menials comes to the front. He 
bea ulso a tray of gold, but serves coffee. The 
coffee is in the most delicate shells, and these in 
turn are in cups of solid gold set with diamonds, 

It is thus you drink coffee as guests of the 


Sultan of Turkey. 
charming. 


It is novel and in every way 
You feel that you have 
accustomed to just this style 


always been 
and the lnpression 
still possesses you as you walk to the shore and 


sink back upon the satin cushions of a Sultan’s 
cuique. 


It is a luxurious dream as the stalwart 
Turks in brilliant costume pull yor the 


Golden Horn to the palace of Dolma Bagtche. 


1 across 





THE CAP OF MAINTENANCE, 

( R, as sometimes called, “Cap of Dignity,” 
was originally worn only by 

many families of distinction gladly ‘ accepted the 
fancied honor it bestows.” entitled 
to this distinction place their crests upon it in- 
stead of placing them upon a wreath. 

“This jaunty ‘Cap of Dignity’ is simply a crim 


lukes ; 


ater 


Such as are 


son velvet cap lined with ermine, its two points 
turned toward the back.” 

“ Most of the reigning dukes of Germany and 
many families belonging to the peerage both of 
England and of Scotland bear their 
‘Cap of Maintenance.’” 


crests on a 





THE LEEK EMBROIDERY 
SOCIETY. 
NMBROIDERY growing in 
‘4 favor, and so far from there being any di 
minution 


seems still to be 


in the number of its professional pro- 


ducers, new societies and new schools spring up 





continually, and all seem to have a fair meas 
The leading school at South Kensing- 
ton has taken a new departure 





of success. 
in a small way 
this spring by introducing a number of articles 


embroidered with primroses, intended to serve 


as presents for Primrose-day, which may now be 
looked upon as a new féte or saint’s day in the 
English calendar. These things are, however, but 
episodes—what painters would call “ pot-boilers” 


—in the more serious work of the association 
Among the societies not actually new, but still 
of comparatively recent growth, is the Leek Em- 
broidery Society. Established by Mrs. Wardle in 
that town in Staffordshire, its rapid progress du 
ing the last vear or two shows that it finds a pub 
lic ready to take up new phases of this now well 


established decorative art. The constitution of 
this society is a little different from others, for 
though it is self-supporting, and perhaps some- 


thing more, it is rather an association of art lovers 
than a commercial undertaking 
almost all done by ladies at their 


The work is 
own homes, but 
all the arrangement of color, ete , is undertaken 
by Mrs. Wardle. 

In the first instance the work arose from the 
effort to apply the silk made from the uncultiva- 
ted cocoons of India, which we 
fabrics as 


know in dress 
This silk, 
when made into yarn for using in the needle, is 
very different from the Italian or Chinese silk, 
such as is generally used at the Royal School, and 
known there as embroidery silk or bobbin, or 
the filo-floss of Messrs. Pearsall, which is made 
to resemble the Scotch silk, and is again wholly 


“tusser”’ or “ tussore.” 


different from filoselle, which is reaily a spun 
silk. Tusser embroidery silk is pure—that is, 
not spun—but it has a curious broken lustre in 
place of the soft brilliancy of cultivated silks. 
It only takes certain dyes, but it takes these with 
peculiar softness, and has a beauty of its own 
which is distinctive from any other yarn. It can 
be used with other silks with very good effect, 
the Italian or Chinese silk giving the high lights. 
The designs of the Leek Embroidery Society are 
all printed by hand block printing on silk manu- 
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A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE. 
See illustration on page 389. 


Y fair girl graduate, pride of each beholder, 
N Your eyes like stars, your brow 80 pure and 
sweet ; 
I, from that vantage gained by being older, 
“Would drop to-day a gurland at your feet. 


"Tis not that rustling from your rose-tipped fingers 
Is various lore, of living tongues and dead, 

Of which alone the faintest memory lingers, 
A haunting echo, in my tired head. 


"Tis not, my dear, that, like a lily flower, 
So brave and stately in the glimmering sheen 
Of that rich robe, you face this happy hour, 
Loug waited for, which crowns you now its queen. 


But rather this, with earnest glance and tender, 

I, thrilled with thought of all that life may bear 
To one whose life is all before her, render 

My song of greeting, rounded into prayer. 


For, darling mine, I’m overquick at seeing, 
Taught by experience, where the shadows lie; 

While you, heart’s joy its own excuse for being, 
Discern no portent in the smiling sky. 


To wish you only gladness, only beauty 
And blesseduess, my very soul is fain; 

And still I wish you, too, stern strength for duty, 
Though duty meet you stark and sharp with pain. 


You do not care for sermons? Child, your pardon, 
The dazzling days that beckon you have space 
For mirth and music; in the rose-bud garden 
The moralizing mentor fluds no place. 
And yet, since love has privilege, fair maiden, 
Be not in haste, although he speak you sweet, 
To choose the Prince, who comes with flowers laden 
And votive offerings, bowing at your feet. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrnor or “ Joprru Suakererrarr,” “A Prinorss or 
Tuvuix,” “ Mao.xov or Darr,” ero. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PARTING. 
NS amid all his preparations for departure 


nothing distressed him so much as the diffi- 
culty he found in trying to write something worthy 
of being placed in Meenie’s book. It was to be 
his last gift to her; she herself had asked for it; 
surely he ought to do his best. And perhaps it 
was this very anxiety that baffled him. Even of 
such small lyrical faculty as he possessed, he was 
in no sense the master. He could write easily 
enough at the instigation of some passing fancy ; 
but the fancy had to come uncalled for; it was 
not of his summoning. And now, in this hour of 
direst need, no kindly Ariel would come to help 
him. Walking across the lonely moors, with the 
dogs for his sole companions, or lying on a far 
hill-side, and tearing twigs of heather with his 
teeth, he worried his brain for a subject, and all 
to no purpose. Perhaps if praise of Meenie had 
been permissible—if he could have dared to write 
anything.about herself in her own book—he might 
have found the task more easy, for that was the 
one direction in which his imagination was always 
facile enough. One morning, indeed, when he 
was coming down the Clebrig slopes, he saw Miss 
Carry and Meenie walking togetheralong the road ; 
and he had not much difficulty in shaping out 
some such verses as these—jingling the rhymes 
together without much concern about the sense, 
and then seribbling the result on the back of an 
envelope to see how it looked : 

By Mudal’s river she idly strayed, 
And drank afresh the morning breeze: 


Tell me, you beautiful dark-eyed maid, 
That’s come across the Atlantic seas— 


See you our winsome Sutherland flower, 

Her cheek the tint of the summer rose, 
Her gold-brown hair her only dower, 

Her soul as white as Ben Clebrig’s snows; 
Blue as the ruffled loch her eyes, 

Sweet her breath as the blossoming heather: 
O do you think the whole world’s skies 

Can see aught fairer than you together? 
Sisters twain—one slender and dark, 

Her cheek faint-tanned by the tropic south; 
One vorthern bred, her voice like a lark, 

The joy of the hills in her gladsome youth. 
Ben Clebrig shall judge—nay, shall keep the two, 

And bind them in chains of love forever ; 
Look to it, Clebrig; guard them trne: 

Sisters twain—and why should they sever ? 


But even here there was a false note; and he 
knew it. Perhaps he was vaguely jealous of any 
alien interference: was not Meenie the sole and 
only care of the giant mountain? Anyhow, the 
verses were of no avail for Meenie’s book; and 
otherwise he did not care for them; so the envel- 
ope was crumpled up and thrown away. 

On the evening before the brother and sister 
were to leave for the south, Meenie came along 
to see them. Ronald had got quite accustomed 
to find Miss Douglas in the house of late, for 
Maggie needed a good deal of direction and help 
—the tearful little lass being sorely distraught at 
the thought of going away. But on this occasion 
it was himself she had come to seek. 

“Thave made a little drawing for vou, Ronald,” 
said she—and the beautiful Highland eyes were 
downcast a little—“ as well as I could, of the loch 
and the hills and the river; and I want you to 
take it to Glasgow with you, and put it on the 
muntel-piece of your room, and then sometimes it 
will make you think of the old place and of us all.” 

“I'm sure it will not need a picture to make 
me do that,” said he; “but all the same I am 
obliged to ve, and it will be the chief treasure in 
the house—” 

“Oh no—oh no,” she said, with a rueful smile, 
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and she ventured to raise her eyes. “ You must 
not think it a picture at all, but only a few lines 
scribbled on a paper-knife to make you remem- 
ber the place when you happen to find it lying 
about. And you must not look at it until I have 
gone, because you would feel bound to praise it, 
and that would be as awkward for you as for me 
—for indeed it is nothing at all. And here,” she 
added, producing a small slip of paper, “is my 
sister’s address in Glasgow; and I have written 
to her; and she will be very glad if you will call 
on them when you have the time.” 

“T don’t know how to thank ye,” saidhe, “It’s 
when people are going away that they find out 
how many friends they are leaving behind.” 

“In your case,” said she, very modestly and 
prettily, “it is not difficult to count; you have 
only to say the whole country-side.” And then 
she added: “I heard of the lads that came all 
the way from Tongue.” 

“The wild fellows!—they had a long tramp 
here and back home again.” 

She looked at him rather hesitatingly. 

“There will be a great many coming to see you 
off to-morrow morning, Ronald,” she said, 

“T should think not—I should think not,” he 
said. 

“Oh, but I know there will be. Every one is 
talking of it. And 1 was thinking—if it was not 
too much trouble—if you were not too busy—I 
was wondering if you would come along and say 
good-by to my father and mother this evening; I 
would rather have that than—than—with a crowd 
of people standing by—” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” he said at once. 
will lcome? Now, if ye like.” 

“ And Maggie too?” 

“Yes, yes—why not ?” 

“And about my alburo, Ronald ?” 

“Well,” said he, with not a little embarrass- 
ment, “I have not written anything in it yet; but 
I will give it to you in the morning ; and—and if 
there’s nothing in it, then ye must just understand 
that I could not get anything good enough, and I 
will send something from Glasgow—” 

“Indeed no,” said she, promptly. “ Why 
should you trouble about a thing like that? 
Write your name in the book, Ronald, and that 
will be enough.” 

The three of them now went outside, and the 
door was shut behind them. It was a beautiful 
night ; the moon was slowly rising over the soli- 
tudes of Strath Terry; and the lake was like a 
sheet of silver. They were rather silent as they 
walked along the gray highway; to-morrow was 
to make a difference to all of their lives. 

When they reached the doctor’s cottage, and 
when Ronald and Maggie were ushered into the 
parlor, it was clear that the visit had been expect- 
ed, for there was cake on the table, and there 
were plates and knives, and a decanter of sherry, 
and a number of wine-glasses, And not only 
was the big good-humored doctor as friendly as 
ever, but even the awe-inspiring little Dresden- 
china lady condescended, in these unusual cireum- 
stances, to be gracious. Of course the talk was 
all about Ronald’s going away, and his prospects 
in Glasgow, and so forth; and Mrs. Douglas took 
care to impress him with the fact that, on the oc- 
easion of Lord Ailine having recently spent an 
evening with them, his lordship had distinctly ap- 
proved of the step Ronald had taken, and hoped 
it might turn out well in every way. 

“Will there be any office-work, Ronald ?” the 
doctor asked. 

“T suppose so, for a time.” 

“ You'll not like that, my Jad.” 

“Tl have to take what comes, like other folk,” 
was the simple answer, 

How pretty Meenie was on this last evening! 
She did not say much, and she hardly ever look- 
ed at him, but her presence, then as ever, seem- 
ed to bring with it an atmosphere of gentleness 
and sweetness ; and when, by chance, she did hap- 
pen to regard him, there was a kind of magic 
wonder in her eyes that for the moment rather 
bedazzled him and made his answers to these 
good people’s inquiries somewhat inconsecutive. 
For they were curious to know about his plans 
and schemes; and showed much interest in his 
welfare; while all the time he sat thinking of 
how strange Glasgow would be without the chance 
of catching a glimpse of Meenie anywhere ; and 
wondering whether his dream-sweetheart—the 
imaginary Meenie whom he courted and wooed 
and won in these idle verses of his—would be 
nearer to him there, or would fade gradually 
away, and finally disappear. 

“In any case, Ronald,” said Mrs. Douglas—and 
she thus addressed him for the first time—* you 
have a good friend in his lordship.” 

“T know that.” 

“T suppose I am breaking no confidence,” con: 
tinued the little dame, in her grand way, “in say- 
ing that he plainly intimated to us his willingness, 
supposing that you were not as successful as we 
all hope you may be—I say, his lordship plainly 
intimated to us that he would always have a place 
open for you somewhere.” 

“Yes, I think he would do that,” Ronald said ; 
“but when a man has once put his hand to the 
plough, he must not go back.” 

And perhaps, for one feeble moment of inde- 
cision, he asked himself what had ever tempted 
him to put his hand to the plough, and to go 
away from this quiet security and friendliness 
and peace. But it was only for a moment. Of 
course all that had been argued out before. The 
step had been taken; forward, and not back- 
ward, he must go. Still, to be sitting in this 
quiet little room, with the strange consciousness 
that Meenie was so near, watching the nimble, 
small fingers busy with her knitting, and wonder- 
ing when she would raise those beautiful, deep, 
tender, clear eyes; and to think that on the mor- 
row hour after hour would be placing a greater 
and greater distance between him and the possi- 
bility of any such another evening, nay, that it 
was not only miles but years, and perhaps a whole 


“ When 


lifetime, that he was placing between her and him, 
that was no joyful kind of a fancy. If it had 
been Meenie who was going away, that would 
have been easier to bear. 


“ Call her back, Clebrig ; Mudal, call ; 
Ere all of the young spring-time be flown,” 


he would have cried to hill and river and loch 
and glen, knowing that sooner or later Love Mee- 
nie would come back from Glasgow Town, But 
his own going away was very different, and per- 
haps a final thing. 

By-and-by he rose, and begged to be excused. 
Maggie might stay for a while longer with Miss 
Douglas, if she liked; as for him, he had some 
matters to attend to. And so they bade him good- 
by, and wished him well, and hoped to hear all 
good things of him. Thus they parted; and he 
went out by himself into the clear moonlight 
night. 

But he did not go home. A strange unrest and 
longing had seized him, a desire to be alone with 
the silence of the night; perhaps some angry im- 
patience that he could not make out so much as 
a few trivial verses for this beautiful girl-friend 
whom he might never see again. He could write 
about his dream-sweetheart easily enough; and 
was there to be never a word for Meenie herself ? 
So he walked down to the river, and wandered 
along the winding and marshy banks, startling 
many wild fowl the while, until he reached the 
lake. There he launched one of the cobles, and 
pulled out to the middle of the still sheet of water, 
and took the oars in again. By this time the 
redshank and curlews and plover had quieted 
down once more; there was a deadly stillness all 
around; and he had persuaded himself that -he 
had only come to have a last look at the hills and 
the loch and the moorland wastes that Meenie had 
made magical for him in the years now left be- 
hind; and to bid farewell to these, and carry 
away in his memory a beautiful picture of them. 

It was a lonely and a silent world. There was 
not a sound save the distant murmur of a stream ; 
no breath of wind came down-from the Clebrig 
slopes to ruffle the broad silver sweeps.of moon- 
light on the water; the tiny hamlet half hidden 
among the trees gave no sign of life. The cot- 
tage he had left—the white front of it now pale- 
ly clear in the distance—seemed a ghostly thing : 
a small, solitary, forsaken thing, in the midst of 
this vast amphitheatre of hills that stood in aw- 
ful commune with the stara. On-such a night 
the wide and vacant spaces can readily become 
peopled; phantoms issue from the shadows of 
the woods and grow white in the open; an un- 
known wind may arise, bringing with it strange 
singing from the northern seas... And if he forgot 
the immediate purpose of the verses that he 
wanted; if he forgot that he must. not mention 
the name of Meenie; if he saw only. the little 
cottage, and the moon-lit loch, and the giaut bulk 
of Clebrig that was keeping guard over the sleep- 
ing hamlet, and watching that no sprites or spec- 
tres should work their evil charms within reach 
of Meenie’s half-listening ear —well, it was all 
a fire in his blood and his brain, and he could 
not. stay to consider.. The phantom world was 
revealed; tie silence now .was filled as with a 
cry from the lone seas.of the far north ;-and, all 
impatient, and eager, and. half. bewildered, he 
seemed to press forward to seize those visions 
and that weird music ere both should vanish. and 
be mute: 

The moonlight lies on Loch Naver, 
And the night is strange and still; 

Am the stars are twinkling coldly 
Above the Clebrig. hill. 


And there by the side of the water, 
O what strange shapes are these ? 

O these are the wild witcl-maidens 
Down from the northern seas. 


And they stand in a magic circle, 
Pale in the moonlight sheen ; 

And each has over her forehead 
A star of golden green. 


O what is their song ?—of sailors 
That never again shall sail; 

And the music sounds like the sobbing © , 
And sighing that brings a gale. 


But who is she who comes yonder ?— 
And all in white is she; 

Aud her eyes are open, but nothing 
Of the outward world can she see, 


O haste you back, Meenie, haste you, 
And haste to your bed again; 

For these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern main. 


They open the magic circle ; 
They draw her into the ring; 
They kneel before her, and slowly 

A strange, sad song they sing— 


A strange, sad song—as of sailors 
That never again shall sail; 

And the music sounds like the sobbing 
And sighing that brings.a gale. 


O haste you back, Meenie, haste you, 
And haste to your t again ; 

For these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern main, 


“O come with us, rose. white Meenie, 
To our sea-halls draped with green; 
O come with us, rose white Meeuie, 
And be our rose white queen! 


“ And you shall have robes of splendor, 
With shells and pearls bestrewn ; 
And a sceptre olden and golden, 
And a rose white coral throne. 


“ And by day you will hear the music 
Of the ocean come nigher and nigher ; 
And by night you will see your palace 
Ablaze with phosphor fire. 


*“O come with us, rose white Meenie, 
To our see halls draped with green; 
O come with us, rose-white Meenie 
And be our rose white queen !” 





But Clebrig heard ; and the thunder 
Down frem his iron hand sped ; 

And the band of the wild witch-inaidens 
One swift shriek uttered, and fled. 


And Meenie awoke, and terror 
And wonder were in her eyes; 
And she looked at the moon white valley, 





And she looked to the star-lit skies, 





O haste yon back, Meenie, haste you, 
Aud haste to your bed again; 

For these are the wild witch-maidens 
Down from the northern main. 


O hear yon not yet their singing 
Come faintly back on the breeze ?— 

The song of the wild witch-sisters 
As they fly to the Iceland seas. 

O hark—’tis a sound like the sobbing 
And sighing that brings a gale: 

A low, sed song—as of sailors 
That never again shall sail! 


Slowly he pulled in to the shore again, and 
fastened up the boat, and slowly he walked away 
through the silent and moon-lit landscape, re- 
volving these verses in his mind, but not trying 
in the least to estimate their value, supposing 
them to have any at all, Even when he had got 
home, and in the stillness of his own room—for 
by this time Maggie had gone to bed—was writ- 
ing out the lines, with apparent. ease enough, on 
a large sheet of paper, it was with no kind of 
critieal doubt or anxiety. He could not have 
written them otherwise; probably he knew he 
was not likely to make them any better by over- 
refining them. . And the reason why he put them 
down on the large sheet of paper was that 
Meenie’s name occurred in them; and she might 
not like that familiarity to appear in her album; 
he would fold the sheet of paper, and place it in 
the book, and she could let it remain there, or 
burn it, as she chose. And then he went and 
had his supper, which Maggie had left warm by 
the fire, and thereafter lit a pipe—or rather two 
or three pipes, as it befell, for this was the last 
night before his leaving Inver-Mudal, and there 
were many dreams aud: reveries (and even fan- 
tustic possibilities) to be dismissed forever. 

The next morning, of course, thero was no time 
or room: for poetic fancies. When he had got 
Maggie to take along the little book to the dpc- 
tor’s cottage, he set about making his final prep- 
arations, and here he was assisted by his. sue- 
cessor, one Peter Munro, Finally he went to say 
good-by to the dogs. 

“Good-by, doggies, good-by,” said he, as they 
came bounding to the front of the kennel, pawing 
at him through the wooden bars, and barking 
and whining, and trying to lick his hand. “ Goou- 
by, Bess! Good-by; Lugar—lad, lad, we’ve had 
many a day on the hill together.” 

And then he turned sharply to his companion. 

“Ye'll not forget what 1 told you about that 
dog, Peter ?” 

*T will not,” said-the other. 

“if I thought the dog was not to be looked 
after, I would get out my rifle this very minute 
and put a bullet through his head—though it 
would cost me seven pounds. Mind what I’ve 
told ye, now ; if he’s not fed separate, he’ll starve ; 
he’s that gentle and shy that he’ll not go near 
the trough when the others are feeding. And a 
single cross word on the hill will spoil him for 
the day—imind you tell any strange gentlemen 
that come up with his lordship—some o’ them 
keep roaring at dogs as if they were bull-calves. 
There’s not a better setter in the county of Suth- 
erland than that. old Lugar—but he wants civil 
treatment,” 

“Til look after. him, never fear, Ronald,” his 
companion said. “And now come. away, man. 
Ye've seen to everything; andthe mail-gig will 
be here in half an hour.” 

Ronald. was still patting the dogs’ heads, and 
talking to them—he seemed loath to leave them, 

“Come away, man,” his companion urged. 
“All the lads are.at the inn, and they want to 
have a parting glass with -you.. Your. sister and 
every one is there, and everything is ready.” 

“ Very well,” said-he, and he’ turned away rath- 
er moodily. 

But when they were descended from the’ little 
plateau into the highway he saw that Meenie 
Douglas was coming along the road, and rather 
quickly; dnd for a minute he hesitated, lest. she 
should have some message for him. 

“Oh, Ronald,” she-said, and he hardly noticed 
that-her face was rather pale -and- anxious,“ [ 
wanted-to thank you—I could not let you go away 
without thanking. you—it—it is so beautiful—” 

“I should beg yourspardon,” said he, with his 
eyes cast down, “ for.making use of your: short 
name—” 

“ But, Ronald,” she said, very bravely (though 
after a moment’s hesitation, as if she had to 
nerve herself), “ whenever you think of any of us 
here, | hope you will think of me by that name 
always—and now, good-by!” E 

He lifted his eyes to hers for bit a second— 
for but a second onlyyand yet, perhaps; with some 


sudden and unforeséem and: farewell message on 


his part, and on hers some swift and not overglad 
guessing. 
“ Good-by !” " . 

They shook hands in silence; and then she 
turned and went away ; and he rejoined his com- 
panion, aud then. they went<on: together. . But 
Meenie did not re-enter the cottage. She stole 
away down to the.river, and. lingered by the 
bridge, listening. For. there were-faint sounds 
audible in the still morning air. 

‘The mail-cart from, the north came-rattling 
along, and crossed’ the bridge, and went on to- 
ward the inn, and again there was silence, but for 
these faint sounds, And now she could make 
out the thin echoes of the pipes—no doubt one 
of the young lads was playing—“ Lochiel’s away 
to France,” perhaps, or “ A Thousand Blessings,” 
for surely no one, on such an occasion, would 
think of “ Macrimmon’s Lament”— 


“Macrimmon shall no more return, 
Oli, never, never more return !” 


It would be something joyous they were play- 
ing there to speed him on his way; and the 
“drink at the door’—the Deoch an Dhoruis— 
would be going the round; and many would be 
the hand-shaking and farewell. And then, by- 
and-by, as she sat there all alone and listening, 
she heard a faint sound of cheering—and that 
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was repeated, in a straggling sort of fashion ; and 
thereafter there was silence. The mail-cart had 
driven away for the south. 

Nor even now did she go back to the cottage. 
She wandered away through the wild moorland 
wastes—hour after hour, and aimlessly; and 
when, by chance, a shepherd or crofter came 
along the road, she left the highway and went 
aside among the heather, pretending to seek for 
wild flowers. or the like: for sometimes, if not al- 
ways, there was that in the beautiful, tender 
Highland eyes which she would have no stranger 
see. 

(To BR CONTINUED.) 





A MENDING SCHOOL. 


bail \ E belong, in truth, to a mighty and most 
splendid procession, building cities and 
founding empires on the way, but remaining for- 
ever the same joyful and unwearied pilgrims to- 
ward that unknown end which we believe to be 
the perfection of manhood and womanhood. Time 
for tears, indeed, we have, and inextinguishable 
pity for the weak and the waste of human kind.’ 
] do not observe,” remarked Mrs. Christian, “ that 
this author has an inextinguishable desire to help 
the weak and the waste, to wipe his eyes and 
set to work for them. I am tired of this elo- 
quent bewailing. I want something done.” 

“ Less talk and more cider,”’ suggested her bro- 
ther. “Do not read any more; you are getting 
hoarse.” 

* And also irritated,” she admitted, and rising, 
put aside her book, then went to the invalid, laid 
a sofa quilt across his feet, and lightly kissed his 
forehead, “While I am visiting you, Cyril,” she 
said, “I want to be doing some thing besides liv- 
ing in this great house and being “waited upon 
like a princess.” 

“ Pining for paupers ? “ What branch of benef- 
icence do you especially long for now 2” 

“Well, I know you will laugh—to-day as I 
came througli the avenue, walked before me two 
mill girls. One had her bounet-strings pinned, 
not sewed on, and the other had a long rip in 
her sleeve. I have thought of them’ and their 
it is all they can do.to 
earn their clothes without trying to make or mend 
them—they scarcely know how to do either. At 
first I thought I should like to visit them and do 
their weekly mending, but that would be false 
kindness; -far .better lead them to form habits 
of neatness. Did you ever hear of a mending 
school ?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor I. But why shouldn’t one be as useful 
and successful as a cooking school, or a drawing 
school, or a school for languages ?” 

“Give it up. But I hope you don’t intend to 
invite the Great Unwashed here?” 

“ No, Oyril,” she answered, gently, not explain- 
ing, but knowing well that the class she wished 
to reach, would not visit her brother’s elegant 
home as objects of charity. “I have thought of 
hiring a room in one of the poorer quarters of 
the city, and inviting as many as will to spend 
the evening with me there. You do not need 
me,,as you retire so early, and I promise you I 
will not be less faithful in my services day- 
times.” 

“You're a good*fellow, Helen,” said the young 
man, “and I suppose I ought not to object if you 
ache to be doing everybody’s business besides 
your own, But Ill ‘see’ your room and go you 
one better. I owna building about a block from 
here, and in it is a small hall; two or three nights 
in the week it is let for dances and one thing 
and another, but the other evenings you may 
have it rent free.” 

“Oh, Cyril! how kind!” she answered, grate- 
fully. ‘IT will make you first assistant of the 
darning class as a reward,” and both laughed 
heartily. | 


associates ever since; 





The next day an advertisement: appeared in a~ 


daily paper worded thus : 

“ Wanted, one hundred working-girls to form 
a mending school. No fee required, but each 
pupil requested to bring'two cents as a nucleus 
for a fund with which to-purchase thread and 
needles. 

The name of the hall followed, and the even- 
ing on which it would be opened. 

It was a raw and chilly night when Mrs. Chris- 
tian first entered the hall, which was steam- 
heated and gas-lighted, and, though unpretending 
in other respects, really looked cheerful and plea- 
sant. At*one end was a small platform which 
held a cabinet organ, used by societies which 
frequented the place. Mrs, Christian saw with 
pleasure that it was unlocked, and then spied an 
anteroom which she decided would do excellent- 
ly to deposit outer garments in, and thereupon 
hung her own bonnet and shawl on some hooks, 
of which there was an abundant supply. She 
had scarcely done so when footsteps sounded on 
the stairs leading to the hall, and she walked to- 
ward them to receive the new-comers. She could 
not be otherwise than handsome and stately, for 
so had nature endowed her; but she was also 
blessed with a winning smile and a sweet voice, 
and the group of five young women that appear- 
ed, huddling together in embarrassment, thawed 
from a somewhat sulky and silent demeanor, and 
responded with some degree of courtesy to her 
greeting. They advanced into the hall and seated 
themselves in bashful silence, and another group 
presented itself, then a girl alone, others in twos 
and threes, Mrs. Christian all the time remaining 
near the door and receiving as a hostess would 
her guests, till about forty were present, when 
the influx suddenly ceased, and but two or three 
same later. When she turned away from the 
door, she found her visitors looking expectant, 
and she scarcely knew what step next to take, 
for.though she had some experience in mission 
schools and reformatories, here were neither cbil- 
dren nor criminals, Love and enthusiasm taught 





her tact, and she went forward “ into the midst of 
them,” like a mighty teacher of old, and said, in 
a voice clear and cordial, “1 am very glad to see 
each and every one of you, and I hope this is the 
first of a series of meetings in this hall that will 
aid us to become well acquainted and perhaps 
teach us all something. I am going to open a 
mending school, and if you will each bring your 

week’s mending to this hall, I will show you how 
to do it in the best manner and help you to do 
it. It will not cost you anything except for 
needles and thread.” 

“ T know how to mend miy clo’es well enough,” 
growled a sulky young woman behind her. 

“Then you are just the person I want,” said 
Mrs. Christian, turning round promptly. ® Bor if 
as mary come as I hdpe, you see I shall need 
help in teaching ; so, may I depend on you?” 

The young woman muttered an awkward 
“ Maybe,” and two or three giggled. 

“Did yer mane ye’d darn our stockin’s fer 
us ?” said a slim and small person. 

“Yes, if you can not learn to do it yourself,” 
said the lady. 

“Shame on yer, Katy O'Neil!” said several 
voices, 

“Not at all,” said ' Mrs. Christian. 
show you, Katy, next Saturday night.” 

“Td be glad to get a dress cut,” remarked an- 
other. 

“That may come later, but first we will do all 
the mending.” 

“Saturday nights we goes to dances,” volun- 
teered a young girl with banged hair and long 
brass ear-rings. 

“This hall will be as warm and pleasant as the 
dance hall,” answered Mrs. Christian, with a smile 
at the speaker. 

“T guess I ain’t going to work all day and sew 
all night. Dd rather take a walk, or go to the 
theatre.” 

“It will soon be too cold to take evening 
walks,” said the undiscouraged teacher, “ and you 
will find it agreeable to be in a warm room with 
pleasant company. If there is anybody here who 
needs a stitch taken to-night, it would make a 
good beginning,” she added, “1 brought needles 
and thread with me.” 

A girl standing near had been swinging her 
bonnet by its ribbons while listening and gazing, 
and one had broken loose. This she held up 
shyly, urged thereto by her companions with visi- 
ble pushes and audible whispers, ‘ You, Lizzie !” 
and “Go ahead, why don’t you?” and a dozen 
crowded round while Mrs. Christian seated her in 
a good light, selected thread and needle, and ut- 
tered aphorisms familiar to those whose youth 
blossomed in the days when hand-sewing was a 
necessity. 

“Thread the end that comes off the spool first. 
Thread has a right and wrong way, like every- 
thing else. A short thread and a long needle. 
To put tlie ebdie in slowly atid draw it through 
quickly makes easy, durable, and beautiful sew- 
ing,’ 

_ A smothered laugh was heard, and another girl 
showed a torn lining in her sacque,and was prompt- 
ly seized by Mrs. Cliristian. The contagion spread ; 
a pinned ruffle was sewed up, a hole in some- 
body’s pocket mended, a ragged cuff neatly re- 
paired, and conversation spread among the work- 

8, While Jaughter now and then indicated good- 
humor, Some, however, looked lonely and sat 
aloof, and it was to reach these that Mrs. Chris- 
tian said, after a while: “I think a little music 
would be pleasant before we separate. I will 
sing to you first,and then perhaps you will sing 
with me.” The wind blew and the frost stung 
out-of-doors, but she struck a few chords on the 
organ and sang a song full of the hum of bees, 
the rustle of leaves, and the twitter of birds. 
Then the plaintive notes of that song of songs, 
“Sweet Home,” trembled in the air, and after 
this, teacliet and pupils parted, Mrs. Christian 
took pains to speak to each separately, inviting 
them to come agaim and bring work next time, 
and weut home herself with a light in her eyes 
and a glow in her heart, 

She perceived there would be room for more 
than one teacher, aid invited several young ladies 
to join her. One was Miss Freeman, the “daugh- 
ter of that potentate the president of the college, 
for this was a whiversity town as well as a mill 
town, and mighty were president and professors, 
and much revered-by all save the youth in their 
chargé. Mrs, Lloyd, sister to Miss Freeman, and 
her friend Miss Slowcome, also volunteered with 
much zeal‘and a genuine desire to be useful, 

As the hour for the next séssion of the mend- 
ing school approached, Mrs. Christian hoped “ her 
girls,” as she cabled themto herself, would choose 
to come to her rather than walk the streets—the 
streets of a city full of peril and pitfalls, wilder 
than a forest, more dangerous than a quicksand. 
She need not have feared; so warm a room, so 
hospitable a hostess, tempted them, and they 
same before the hour, trooping up the stairs, 
and Mrs. Christian saw with delight that the 
number of the first evening was nearly doubled, 
She had previously instructed her aids, who bus- 
tled about, seating the guests, and ascertaining 
what sort of work each had brought. Some bash- 
fully drew from their pockets a single handker- 
chief needing hemming, or a solitary stocking 
with gaping holes. Others produced large bun- 
dles of hopeless-looking garments that might 
have furnished work for a ‘dozen, This evening 
a system was established, and classes were form- 
ed with an eye to the degree of skill attained by 
each pupil, from those who could barely thread 
a needle—and these were not few among the 
mill girls, well as they knew to guide a loom—to 
those who could sew creditably, but lacked the 
courage to do it in their own cheerless rooms. 
Miss Freeman proved herself a treasure. She 
neither condescended to the human creatures 
about her nor held herself above their level, but 
recognized a common sisterhood, and was every- 
where in a minute, and helping everybody. Mrs. 
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Lloyd was much like her, blithe and busy, with a 
contagious laugh. Miss Slowcome, with the best 
of motives, succeeded in arousing the animosity 
of some of the class. They resented her diamond 
ear-rings and her pince-nez ; her way of saying, 
“Why, don’t you know how to do that?” and 
“Oh, that is not right at all,” phrases which they 
caught up and repeated to each other before her 
face and in her manner; and when she heard 
herself spoken of as “ Stiffy Slowcome,” tears of 
mortification sprang to her eyes, she sought 
Mrs. Christian, begging to be excused from fur- 
ther attendance, and the mending school knew 
her no more. 

The stocking menders were seated by them- 
selves, and Mrs. Christian applied to her aids to 
conduct the darning, but in vain. Their skillful 
fingers knew all stitches save that, and both la- 
dies took their first lesson in the lost art of darn- 
ing stockings from Mrs. Christian in the mending 
school. 

The third evening showed no decrease of in- 
terest ; the fourth and fifth were still better at- 
tended, as the first-comers spread the history of 
the movement; and it may as well be said here 
that although there were fluctuations in the de- 
gree of interest attending the meetings during 
the winter, there were never less pupils than on 
the first evening, and frequently the number was 
doubled. 

Among the mill girls was one who, had learned 
dress-making, and Mrs. Christian, who had a hand 
like Katy Scudder’s, that “never saw the thing 
it could not do,” inaugurated a dress-making class. 
From the mending school sprang a cooking school, 
taught gratuitously by skilled instructors, and 
more than one mill girl exchanged the whir and 
rattle of machinery in the great factory for the 
song of a tea-kettle in a quiet kitchen. 

When the dark days of “the strike” came, 
new-comers found their way to the hall, and al- 
though Mrs. Christian had at first steadfastly set 
her face against giving anything but friendly 
labor in the school; she holding that frequent 
and unwise gifts promote pauperism and beggary, 
she now found herself gradually yielding her po- 
sition for a time, helping to distribute needed 
articles among the destitute, and becoming the 
almoner of others’ bounty. People in the city 
found out the quiet work which was going on, 
and flocked in to advise, criticise, and suggest— 
sume few to go to work and help. 

But “the strike” passed away, so did the win- 
ter, and Mrs. Christian returned with the spring 
to her own home in another city. The novel 
work which she had instituted did not die; it 
lived and flourished, and many a home had its 
comfort enhanced and income increased by the 
skill acquired at Mrs, Christian’s mending school. 





HERALDRY. 


y bes colors, or, as they are technically termed, 
* tinctures,” in heraldry, comprise two metals, 
five colors, and eight furs, the last of which are 
hardly as important as the first two. The 
metals are gold and silver—that is to say, or and 
argent—and the first is indicated by black dots 
sprinkled over a white ground, while the second 
is shown by the white ground being left perfect- 
ly bare. The colors are blue, or azure, represent- 
ed by a succession of horizontal lines placed close 
together; red, or gu/es, for which the lines are 
vertical ; black, or sable, to indicate which ver- 
tical and horizontal lines cross one another like 
the texture of a piece of canvas ; green, or vert, in 
which the lines go slanting from left above to 
right below ; and purple, or purpure, in which they 
slant from right above to left below. 

Of the eight furs, only four bear any semblance 
of their name, and ermine, or a conventional imi- 
tation of it, is the fur they represent. It is worth 
while to remember that any kind of erinine on a 
shield indicates the royal descent of the bearer. 
Technically, ermine shows a black pattern of 
three united tails headed by three spots on a 
white ground. rmines is pre 
white on a black ground. Hyrminois has five 
black tails, without any spots, on a gold ground ; 
and pean consists of three united gold tails, over 
which are three very distinct gold spots on a black 
ground. Vair, counter vair, potent, aid counter 
potent do not bear the least resemblance to any 
kind of fur, but are curious reversed shield and 
scallop patterns, difficult to describe wituout the 
aid of diagrams. Their proper colors are always 
argent and azure, unless any other tint be posi- 
tively named as essential. They are not very fre- 
quently met with, and do not belong to the best 
period of heraldry. 

It is necessary to remember that the original 
purpose of a shield was to be held by the left 
hand, or on the left arm, so as to be placed for 
defense in front of the breast or other exposed 
part of the person; but when we see it we are in 
the position of those who confront the wearer; 
consequently the right or dexter side of the shield 
faces our left hand, and its left or sinister side is 
opposite our right hand. This is at direct vari- 
ance with our usual method of speaking of right 
and left. 

The primary divisions of a shield are eight. If 
simply halved by a vertical line through the cen- 
tre, from top to bottom, it is parted per pale, and 
if halved by a horizontal line through the middle, 
it is parted per fesse. If divided into four by one 
vertical and one horizontal line crossing in the 
centre, it is parted per cross, or quarterly. If the 
line divides it by passing slantwise from the top 
dexter point, the parting is per bend ; and if a 
similar line of division starts slanting from the 
top sinister corner, we have the bend sinister, 
which is the distinguishing mark of illegitimacy. 
These two lines crossed and meeting in the mid- 
dle divide the shield per saltire, and the half of 
each of them breaking off at the junction in the 
centre, and giving a diamond shape to the lower 
half of the shield, divides it per chevron. Two 
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vertical lines separating the shield into three 
equal parts divides it per tierce ; and any number 
of quarterings may be marked by more lines, per 
pale and per fesse, cutting each other. 

Blazoning in tinetures is very fascinating work, 
and those who undertake it must remember that 
it is a law strict as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians that charges of color must rest on metal 
fields, and vicé versa, that is to say, gold must be 
on blue, or blue on gold. Gold must not be on 
silver, nor red on blue. There is only one excep- 
tion to this rule in English heraldry, and that is 
the armorial shield of the Crusader Kings of Je 
rusalem, which is charged with five golden cross- 
es on a silver ground. 

The paper, card, or vellum on which an ama- 
teur first attempts to blazon should be previously 
washed over with white of egg slightly diluted, 
and the gold laid on may be any of the gold paints 
or inks of modern manufacture, or the gold bought 
in shells. Gold-leaf is difficult to manage, but 
very effective. Every kind of gold paint should 
be underlaid by a cast of cadmium yellow mixed 
with Chinese white, which gives it a solid appear- 
ance. If the gold requires any shading, it should 
be done with crimson lake mixed with gum. Alu- 
minium which can be bought in shells is the best 
to use for silver, because it does not tarnish; and 
any shading should be a mixture of blue and In- 
dian ink with a little gum, which produces a nice 
gray. When these portions of the work are com- 
pleted they should be left for two or three hours 
till perfectly dry, and then the paper should be 
laid on a piece of glass and polished with an 
agate burnisher. 

We now come to the colors, which must be 
laid on thick. Azure is best made with French 
blue and Chinese white mixed with a little gum, 
and shaded with Prussian blue aiso mixed with 
gum. Pure orange vermilion, with a tiny modi- 








cum of gum, makes the best gu/es, shaded with 
crimson lake. For vert, emerald green and Chi- 
nese white should be used, and shaded with dark 
green made by mixing gamboge, Prussian blue, 
and gum. For purpure mix carmine and French 
blue, and shade it with a darker mixture of the 
same. Sable should be produced with ivory black 
and a little Chinese white with gum, and the 
shading should be pure black and gum. The 
outlines should be drawn with a fine pen in a 
clear brown ink or sepia. The gum should be 
of home manufacture, the very best white gum- 
arabic dissolved in water and carefully kept from 
dust, and a separate clean brush should be kept 
for it. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Axir.—Have a brown and white striped velvet vest 
to enlarge your basque, aud put panels of the same 
down the sides. Use a full gathered vest of black lace 
in the black silk basque. Get dark blue cashmere for 
the greater part of the wrapper, shirring your silk down 
the front and around the skirt. 

B -Either biack or white piece lace made 
over satin ‘of its own color will be handsome as a 
basque, with the skirt of the black and white stripes 
trimmed with the lace used in the other part of the 
dress. 

Mus. Ranv.—Use watered silk to trim your dress as 
a vest and panels on the skirt. Have Madras curtains 
if you want color, but get scrim for pure white. Lam- 
brequins are not needed in chambers. 

MioH#iGAN Sunsontser.—Wool dresses are preferred 
to silk for street dresses, but for the present and for 
summer they are of very light weight canvas wool, 
camel's-hair, nuns’ veiling, or serge. 

Conrusion.—Well-made and properly proportioned 
battoned boots of French kid, with medium low heels, 
are suitable to wear with any street or bouse or car- 
riage dress. Cloth tops ure liked by many ladies, and 
these are also suitable for various dresses, provided 
the cloth is of quiet color, such as tan, brown, or blac] k. 

N. H.—Your tailor suit will auswer for travelling in 
Europe. Consalt The Ugly Girl Papers, a book which 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of $1. 

Arreua.—Wear tan-colored gloves like those of the 
bride, and a folded scarf of white or light tan satin 
with small figures in it. 

Roonrster Pereiexen.—lIssue your wedding invita- 
tions in your father’s name, as “* Mr. William H. Jones 
requests the pleasure of your company at the wedding 
of his daughter Mary to Johu H. Smith.’ 

Rut.—Get pale blue silk or China crape, and wear 
white roses with it if you have much color, or pink 
roses if you have too little. Make it a short skirt with 
festooned drapery, and have the neck half-low and 
round, or else pointed in V shape in tront and back. 

New Svussoriser.—Use the silver braid as you sug- 
gest. For your India linen have a gathered skirt tuck- 
ed nearly to the waist, a belted gathered waist, and 
some embroidery on the front to lap toward the lett 
side. Wear a ribbon sash tied on the left side. 

Fioneno« Nigutineate.—Wear a white or pale blue 
veiling trimmed with white Egyptian lace, and have 
a small tulle bonnet of a color to match, and velvet 
ribbon strings. 

ANNA 8.—Do not color your dress. Make it all of 
the stripes, with a basque, plain lower skirt, and round 
over-skirt. Trim with Ince. If you prefer nuns’ veil- 
ing, have a striped skirt and vest, with blue basque 
and drapery. 

OLp Susscumer.—The hostess gives the signal to 
retire. 

M. B.—Cut patterns can be ordered from Harper & 
Brothers. 

A Fiust Sunsoniser.—The dress will be ve ry pretty, 
and the pongee parasol most useful. 

J vuprri.—Small-figured brocade with pink and pale 
blue figures might be used tor the vest, collar, and 
cuffs of a basque of your satin, and a single breadth in 
front and back of the full-trimmed skirt. Get a fine 
white straw bonnet with a pointed brim, or a close ca- 
pote, as best becomes you, and trim with a cluster of 
flowers tied with velvet and satin ribbon the color of 
your sample. Have a rough straw capote or a close- 
brimmed high round hat for travellin g, immed with 
a moyenage scarf The hair is worn either high or 
low, as ix most becoming. 

J. E.—Short serge jackets and long ulsters of mohair, 
ponge ¢, OF Canvas will be worn in the summer 

E. C. H.—Jacqueminot roses will be pretty with your 
dress, 

Quanpary.—You can wear an India shaw] on many 
more occasions than you can a seal-skin cloak, but it 
Is hot an ‘y matter to advise you which to select. 

Cc Graduates differ about these matters, 
but it is more popular here to wear light tan undre ssed 
kid gloves, black slippers, and black stockings. 

M. F. B.—Tan-colored or navy blue wool should be 
made in any of the tailor styles lately published in the 
Bazar for the bride’s dress. She should have a dark 
rough straw bonnet or close 

















round bat trimmed with 


a scarf and some flowers in fr mit, and the brim bound 
with velvet. Neat frills at neck and wrist, and tan- 
colored long undressed kid yloves. Have a garnet vel- 


vet bonnet to we: Do not send 
cake and cards. The bride can receive ber guests 
alone, but as she is a stranger in the place, it would be 
better if one of her husband's relatives would receive 
with her. She should leave ber husband’s card also, 
when making calls, 





rwith both dresses, 











“THE SAILOR’S DEPARTURE.” 
See illustration on first page. 
fig a common sailor has an honorable place in history. His 
prowess and fealty have been celebrated in song and story, 


and in Great Britain, at least, he has long been the bulwark of the 


state. Some specimens of the tvpe are, of course, less worthy 
than others, but, like a true artist, M. Brun portrays not an ig 
noble specimen, but the Especially in dramatic art 
does one look for such treatment as this, and the salient feature 
of “ The Sailor's Departure,” 
ic that an actor and actress playing such a part might find in this 
picture several useful hints as to attitude, gesture, and facial ex- 
pression, Taken, indeed, in connection with the mise en scene, these 
interesting figures, the sailor and his wife, may be considered as 


type itsell 


is M. Brun conceives it, is so dramat- 


the leading dramatis persone at a critical moment of the play. 
The separation is at hand, and the farewell—perhaps a last one—is 
being spoken. With his strong arm about the woman of his heart, 
this handsome, brave, fond husband murmurs in her ear what 
words of comfort he can command, and musters the resolution 
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necessary to tear himself away from all that he holds most dear. 
The action, demonstrative but not stagy, preserves a fine é/an and 
admirable balance, in an atmosphere of serious and beautiful 


thought. 





‘THE LITTLE BOAT.” 


ae, simple picture from the last Salon—two children astride 
of a log, one end of which has stranded on the river-bank, 
and given them an opportunity to sail their little boat freely—pos- 
sesses an international interest. Everybody knows how easy and 
usual it is when treating such a theme to drop into the flimsiest 
sentimentalism; and even the painters whose works commonly 
display a just sense of effect and of general results are, in this 
country, apt to lose those qualities when handling a genre in which 
children are the principal actors. The American artist is fertile 
in invention, and the creatures of his fancy have their own distinct- 
ive character and charm; but to take a scene like that depicted 





| by M. Edelfelt and make it look like a vital piece of nature, is very 








“THE LITTLE BOAT,’—From tae Picrore sy A. Epecrect in THe Paris Saton or 1885. 


often beyond his powers, or rather, one should say, beyond his 
practice. The Frenchman here has the advantage over both his 
American and British brothers; there is a directness in his pre- 
sentation, a fresh and facile naturalism, the presence of which 
would be most appreciated if judged side by side with the absence 
of it. He tells his story with unaffected frankness and many 
graceful toaches, and when he has finished, and you have had a 
moment to think about it, you feel that what interested you was 
the manner rather than the matter. These Frenchmen have the 
same winning way in landscape and in literary art. 

One feature of this captivating manner in pictorial art is, of 
course, the ease and truth with which the environment of the 
principal figures administers to their effect. In the “ Little Boat,” 
this sunny moment of childhood is enveloped in material sunshine, 
and the gladness that gleams in the happy young faces is set in 
an atmosphere as glad. Nature rejoices with those who rejoice, 
and a profound and tender sympathy prevails between the Great 
Mother and her offspring. The painter, by his art, rises to the 
divine function of mediator; and his presentation of these little 
children is almost a benediction, 
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A SWEET GIRL GRADUATE.—[See Porm on Pace 386.] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS = REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Du. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 

used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 

have been very much pleased with it.”—( Adv.) 





“Is there no balm in Gilead? 
Is there no physician there ?” 

Thanks to Dr. Pierce, there is a balm in his “Golden 
Medical Discovery "—a “‘ balin for every wound” to 
health, from colds, coughs, consumption, bronchitis, 
ind all chronic, blood, lung, and liver affections. Of 
druggists.—[ Ade.) 





THE ARTIFICIAL FOOD OF INFANTS 
Has been a subject of studious interest with 
utelligent mothers and the medical profession 
or years. Not only the health and perhaps life 
of the mother, but the constitution of the infant 
is involved in the supply of proper artificial sus- 
tenance. Tae Victron Baby Foop approaches 
nearer to healthy breast milk than anything that 
chemical science has devised. It requires no 


cooking or added ingredients, and is conveniently 
given, according to plain and simple directions, 


which accompany each box. Ask your Druggist 
or Grocer for it.—[ Adv. ] 





Soort’s Emvurston or Cop-Liver Ov. with Hypo- 


phosphites is almost as palatable as milk. For 
chronic colds, pneumonia, debility, wasting in chil- 
dren, and in consumption, it is a marvellous remedy. 
Prescribed by the medical profession throughout the 
world. We will send a four-ounce sample free for 
trial, excepting express charges. Address Soorr & 


Bown, 132 South Fifth Ave., New York.—[Adp, } 





Sexp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 
repairs to C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince 8 ‘ars 
stored during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
jusured against all lomss. Moderate charges. —[Adv. | 











Berore storing away, I will sell fashionable seal- 
skin ox nts at greatly reduced prices. Call this 
week. . C. Suayne, Farrier, 103 Prince St.—[Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes a Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
Use Bunnere’s Fiavonine Exrraors—the best.—[Adv.] 





ADVHEERLISH MEN'S. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers ocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and 
economically; and will promptly send estimates of 
cost on application. For terms, references, &., ad- 
dress “HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


NCLO-SWISS 
), C CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


HONITON 


AND POINT 


LACE-MAKINCG 


Is fully described and elaborately illustrated in our 
BIG CATALOGUE, which also contains full 
instructions for 





















Repousse Work, Kensington Painting, 
Lustre,and Prismatine Painting, Iri- 
descent Painting or Flitter Work, 
and 2000 Illustrations of Stamping Patterns, &c., 136 
pages, mailed only on receipt of 25 ets. Jt is worth it. 
BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORE, 
No. 12 West lith St., New York. 

“<A ROOD SENSE 
$ CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
g? FOR HEALTH, Com- 
— A ne oy nish. 
A aint oR EY FIT for ALL AGES, 
Sold by leading retailers. Ask for them. 
Take no other. ¢3""Send for circular, 
* FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 
Bi White Street, NEW YORK. 
ts 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER. 
Pockages contain Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Winter- 
grven, Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure, It acts mildly 
and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. 
Package to make 5 gallons, 25c. ; by mail, 6c. extra. 4 
mickages, $1.00, prepaid. Pre pared and put up at the 
{EW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEI OT, 245 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


GEO, W. SWETT, M.D., Prop. 
THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 





NOVELTIES IN 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 


AND OTHER STYLES. 


Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


FOR SEASHORE 


AND 


MOUNTAIN DRESSES 


There is no Fabric to Compare with 


TRADE ~ MARK 


| - 


LQ 


It is made of “pure cotton,” and has the crinkly 
surface like China Crape. It improves by 
washing, and requires no starching. Will not 
crease, and ever retains the crinkled or crazy effect. 
It is sold in Cream, Pink, and Blue shades by all lead- 
ing Dry-Goods Stores. Any reader of the Bazar send- 
ing a postal-card, will receive samples of “ Crazy 
Cloth,” and the name of the nearest dealer who will 
supply the goods. P. O. Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 
Yv and the SKIN. 
G CHARLES FAY, 
Lp Perfumer, 
9 RUE DE LA PAIX, 
Celebrated ty Paria 
RICE POWDER. o 
Prepared with Bismuth. 


Sold by the Fine Trade. 4, 








SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 


A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 1lith St., near Union Seulabe, N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


All our customers agree that our goods are of the 
most artistic make, reliable in every instance, and far 
Jower in price than any other house. Switches, 
Grecian Knot and Roman Braids, a large 
stock on hand, or made to order, in all shades of hair. 
Water -Waves, Langtrys, and other stylish 
front Coiffures, so becoming to our American beauties, 
in great variety, and guaranteed to remain in curl. 
Wigs, Chignons, and every style of Human Hair 
Goods, of such artistic make as to compare with nature, 
at very low oo. t®” Silver Gray and White 
real von mikt a specialty, in all the aforesaid styles, 

POUDRE VELOUTINE: uneqnalled velvet- 
like stacy ms FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY: 
beneficial enamel-like face-liquid. Five imported Cos- 
metiques constantly on hand. Send for a Deseriptive 
Catalogue, free of charge. These Toilet Preparations 
can be had at all the leading Druggist, Dry-Goods, 
and Human Hair Emporiums. 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


A Luxury for the Healthy. A Necessity 

for the Sick. 

A complete bathing 
Mt establishment in every 
i private residence. Can 

+-————_ at a slight cost be at- 

) tached to any bath-tub. 
By the simple use of 

. the hot-water faucet, a 

mare Sulphur, Cologne, or 
mp avy other kind of plain 

or medicated vapor- 
= - ——— bath may be taken in 

(Rosentield’s patents.) your own bath-tub. In- 
haling vapors anil disinfecting premises accomplished 
by the same apparatus. Already in use in hundreds 
of our best houses. Highest testimonials. Illustrated 
pamphlets mailed free on application. 

THE HOME VAPOR BATH 

AND BDISINFECTOR COMPANY, 
12 East 23d Street, Madison Square, New York. 
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BITTERS 


ft gy ¥ 2 


7 foot by hnpalning 
te der the tone of the pg 4 
prepare the way for rapid decline. 


BROWN’S IRON BITTERS quickly and 
completely CURES Dyspepsia in all its forms, 
Heartburn, Belching, Tasting the Food, 

It Enriches and Parifies the Blood, 
Stimulates the Appetite, and Aids the As- 
similation of Food. 


Rev. J Rossrrer, the 1 cd the 
Fist Reformed Obi 
* Piitvivce used eens atone tor Dyep 
and Indigestion, I take great pleasure in recom- 


mepting it highly. Soon consider ita splendid tonic 





counsiaaiaaaaime de mark and crossed red 
on wrapper. Take no other. Made 
BRowN peg me ©0., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Lavres’ HanD Boox—useful and attractive, con. 
taining list of prizes for reci yy about 
on receipt of 2c. o etamp. 


"MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and u pward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties aud shades. 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON’S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 








DULL TIMES PRICES 












ARLOR 


ORGANS. ||: 


REDUCED TO 


$45% 


Really worth $100. 
We have in Stock 55 of these 
§ Organs (shown by annexed 
cut) which we will clore 
out at $45 only, being 
less than Cost, Solid 
walnut case and every 
modern improvement. 


REMEMBER | 


S your responsibility ane 
a — will be shipped you 


{2 Stops 
5 Sets Reeds. 






ie suite,vou are to send us 

ite price and pay freight ; 

A * if it does not suit, youcan 
it and we will pay freight both ways. Call and see us 
at ae ew factory when distance will permit. Speeial Bar- 
reductions on a!! our styles of organs & Pianos, 

L pot Nustrated Catalogue free. Be sure and write to us, 


CORNISH ORCAN CO. 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSE 


The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELICIOUS CUSTARD WITHOUT oe at HALF 
THE COST AND TROUBLE. 


Sold in Boxea at 18 
j cents, sufficient for 3 
pints, and 36 cents, 
sufficient for 7 pinta, 
A GREAT 
LUXURY, : 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurnev Birp & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY' EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Paes 
and = (&21 Park Pl.,N.Y., Sole Ag’ts for U. 8. 
SWEETS: will Mail Free, on rece 4 of address, ‘* Pas. 
Mailed Sorry & Swerrs,” a little work containing 
~~ Ete Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 

a ree:: Dishes for the Dinne’ rand Supper table, 


> IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

Packages, 25e. Makes 5 oulans ofa 

delicious, sparkling, aud wholesome 

beverage. Suld by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


3 MENTION POPER WHERE “ AD” IS SEEN. 











rhe “ PERFECT ” beh Bargala FOR LADIES. 






BUTTON HOLE 
SCISSORS. pay eye 





as. A. Ross & co. 16 hen 17 Dock oution Boston, Mass. 








These Scissors, as their nam 
saps per Hole Scissors inthe market. The Gaug: 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 














HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS = SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLV 
the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- fies but purifies the 
complexion ; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It is endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading pbysi- 
cians, Satisfaction wd guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, : 7 7 $1 & $1.50 per box. 

'Trade- Mark. , 
VELOUTINE Established 1860. PACE POWDE R, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 
THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 
pAlbumine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 

rttle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
— free of charge are cordially invited to call. All 
nformation will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists ; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
natarally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy's. 
















DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation be “hg that of all 
other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durability, and excel 
lence of material. Im addition to all these ad- 
vantages, they possess more Electro- 
Magnetism and thorough healing and in- 
vigorating power thanany other Electric 
or Magnetic appliances on the market, 
how ever high priced. The adjoining cut repre- 
sents our beautiful E nglish 
sateen Abdominal Corset. 
Price, $3.00. Our $2.00 and 
$5.00 ordinary shape corsets 
are also made of this xqui- 
site material, whilst our 
$1.00 and $1 £6, and nursing, 
rice $1.50, are of extra fine 
jean. 5c extra for sizes 
above 3%. All our Corsets 
are corded, double stitched, 
and have tipped steels and 
patent clasps, combined 
with our patent solid- a 

i steels, ) 

iy 

For weak backs, . 
troubles, our Corsets 
no equal. A beautiful sil- 
vered compass, with which 
to test their electro -mag 
netic wer, accompanies 
each Corset. Our Elec- 
tric Insoles, price 50 cents per pair, should be worn to 
gether with our corsets; astonishing results follow. Most 
of the above remarks apply ually to our Electric Belts, 
for ladies and gentlemen. "Price $3.00. In ordering by 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. fue all remittances pay 
ableto G. A. SCOTT, S42 Broadway, N. 

Mention Harper's Bazar. Send for pamphlet. 
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Barbour’s Macrame Flax ‘Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruciion Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


Dr. Hill’s Stocking, 
Abdominal and Catamenial Bandage Supporter Combined. 


Ladies, by trying same, 
will find them indispensa 
ble, and will surely recom- 
mend them totheir friends. 

For sale by leading stores, 
or will be sent free of post- 
ave for S0c. (in 2c. stam ps). 

Lavy Agents Wantep. 

LEWIS STEIN, 
338 & 340 Canal St... N.Y; 
or, 228 MeGill St.. 
Montreal, Canada, 


To -Embroi der 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & Anuetrona's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beantiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


STOPPING In New York by a lady 
7 of long experience, good 
taste, &c.,without charge. For circular, references, &., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C ity. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


». 
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Le Botillier Brothers, 


Broadway and 14th St, N. Y., 


Announce the opening of a New Department for the 
sale of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Wraps, and other 
Garments. 

We offer a number of special bargains in new and 
desirable Suits as follows: 

‘Tailor-made Cloth Suits, fine quality, all colors, 


$9, 9(); regular price, $12.50. 

Elegant eescutenent of Tailor-made Cloth Suits, at 
$12.00, $15.00, $18.00, $25.00, and $30.00 each. 

Great variety of French Foulard, Summer Silk, 
China Silk, and other Suits adapted to the season, at 
extremely low prices. 

Special lot of Jersey Jackets, 


$5.00 each. 


Ladies’ Jersey Jackets, $6.50, $8.00, and $10.00 each. 
Special lot of Embroidered Velvet Grenadine W raps, 
Silk lined, at 


§ | 0.30 each; worth $15.50, 


Our Brocade Velvet Grenadine Wraps, Silk and 
Satin lined, at $12.00, $15.00, $18.00, and $20.00, are 
very elegant. 

Full assortment of Misses’ and Children’s Fine 
Gin: gham, Percale, and White Lawn Dresses, at low 


Sie uA puch 
BUILDINGS 


- DEVOTED TO 
: Bal se 
eneval ana meh Oe 


LLINERY, 
ARTICLES ETC. 










ne ie Sanaa 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 
Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns, 
Wholesale and retail. Send 3c. for Dlustrated Catalogue. 


Warren Stocking- -Supporter. 


ba Ge BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Utility, Simplicity, Durability, 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE, 

The fastening is made from 
a single pieee of metal, having a 
wedge-shaped opening, into which 
asmall fold of the stocking is in- 
serted and pulled down between 
the converging sides,which hold it 
aqmly without cutting or tearing. 

he Warren” is especial/y 
éateaite for children, as there is 
nothing to stick into them in case 
ofa fall, and any child can adjust it 
as “gre as a button to a button- 
wle, 

Different arrangements of straps 
adapted for all ages are also made, 
as follows: 

Price List. 





as 






Oda) 


No. 1, Ladies’ (attached to Belt), 40 cts. 
a 0, Ladies’ , Side Elastic, 30 “ 
4c oD Misse e = 
30’ Children’s “ “ “ 25 “ 
“40, Babies’ “ le a i “ 
7, Ladies’ Doe ‘, Shoulder- Brace 80 
‘ 8, Misses’ =“ 32 
9, Children’s “ " + = 40 "s 


Inquire for it at the Dry Goods stores. If 
not found, samples will be sent by mail, po tpaid, to 
any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


WARREN HOSE-SUPPORTER CO., 


287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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For Ciransine tae Skin and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, Curioona, the great Skin Cure, 
and Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resovvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 5tc.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 
BULVENT, $1. Porrsr Duve anp Cur MIOAl. Co., Boson. 

ial Send for “How to C ure Skin Diseases. as 


PSS «0 MEGS 


French Fashion Journal, 


L ARTx3~? MODE. 


Eacu Numsper Contains 


4 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion Newsand is full ol Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES. 
Published MonthlySPE€IALLY for DRESSMAKERS 
Per Year, $3.50.) Send 35 cts. (2 cent stamps) 
Six Months, 2.00.§ Por Sample Copy. Address 
W. J. Morse, Publisher, No, 6, East 1ith st. N.Y, 


j INDELIBLE INK. 








No preparation and only a 

common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 50 Years. Superior 
and popular for decorative work on linen. Received 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Soli everywhere. 

















ELBERON 


ask oF every decond.ajand ie stamped 


OSWenderfal “Fabre 
Oras Ser ca! when Tine 





ae once, A 


PRIZE MEDAL | AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 
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Hosiery and Underwear. 


Summer Silk Underwear — Gauze Me- 
rino, Cashmere, Silk and Wool Mixtures, 
Lisle Thread, and Balbriggan. 

Silk Hosiery — Lisle Thread and Gen- 
uine Balbriggan, in Sulid Colors and Fancy 
Stripes. 

For Ladies, 
extra fine qualities in Ribbed Balbriggan, 
Lisle Thread, and Silk Hosiery. 


Gentlemen, and Children, 


1) ) ? 
Mcoadovay AS 19th ét. 
c 


LG. SPALDING & BROS. 
LAWN 4 


AHH Spain 


TENNIS a5 
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Send 10 cents for Lawn-Tennis Guide and | 


Journal of Summer Sports. 
108 Madison St., Chicago; 
241 Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW NATIONAL SONG! | 


In honor of the Bartholdi Statue, 


“LIBERTY 
Enlightening the World.” 


Words by Geo. Cooper; Melody, F. A. Rothstein. 


This publication has its title-page (a work of art) 
printed in Seven Colors, and beyond question is supe- 
rior to anything ever produced in the line of music 
Titles. It represents “ Liberty” in brouze, the pedestal 
in stone color, the flags of the United States and France 
in their appropriate colors, and bears excellent like- 
nesses Of Washington and Lafayette in large vignettes. 
The song is spirited and captivating. Mailed for 40 
cents, Address 


HITCHCOCK MUSIC STORE, 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 





_! FROM MLLE. RHEA, 
THE FASCINATING ACTRESS, 


Monsieur Levy,—Dear Sir: Your Lablache 
Face Powder is indeed the best I have ever 
used. Yours traly 


RHEA. 
l 





‘H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


Have commenced their Grand Annual Summer 





Clearing Sale, 


And offer Extraordinary Bargains in Ladies’, Misses’, 
and Children’s 


Suits and Wraps, Jerseys, 
Fine Muslin and Cambric 


Underwear, Silks, Brocades, Velvets, 
Dress Goods, Laces, Flouncings, 
Hosiery, Merino Underwear, 
Parasols, &c., &c. 


20th St. and 6th Ave., N.Y. City. 


JAMES MCGREERY & CO. 


In order to secure the early disposal of their 
Spring and Summer importations of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
have made very heavy reductions throughout all 
sections of their departments, and are now offer- 
ing a stock of unusual magnitude and attractive- 
ness at unprecedentedly low prices. Over 1000 
pieces of Summer Silks: Louisiennes, Chenes, 
Ormure Glaces, Foulards, &c., at less than manu- 
facturer’s prices. 

5000 pieces Black Silks, from 50c. to $7 a yard. 

5000 pieces Colored Silks, Merveilleux, Rha- 
dames, &c., at $1 and upward. 

Rich novelties in Silks and Velvets, suitable for 
Dress Combinations, W raps,Xc.,at about half price. 

Orders by mail or express receive careful 
attention. 


Broadway and 11th St. New York, 


NEW Boo SPECIAE OFFER. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY AND THE COLORS 
or Frowers. Teaches the Stitches, how to work 
each flower and Proper Cotors to use. 35c. 

Color Card, with 168 samples of_ silk 
showing colors for above book, lic. Meme. 
sington and Lustre Paintin > & COMPLETE 
Guipe and instructor, 25c. Beek of Cross 
Stitch Patterns tor Canvas and Linen Em- 
broidery. Twelve Alphabets and over 100 other 
patterns; 25c. 


‘ vig ogg hogs? 125new Stitch 
CRAZY .. . NEW BOOK OF 
ELEGANT KNITTING: “Tastructions for Mit- 
tens. Bdging 8, — , 15 ets. 12 NEW CANVAS 
TIDY PATTERNS, 25c. How to Crochet, 
comple te hone ae and choice designs, 15 cts. 
Drawn Work. Elegant designs and explicit diree- 
tions for doing the work,25c. BOOK of 1953 DESIGNS 
for every branch of Fancy Work, lc. BOOK of 
instructions for doing ‘Stampin that will not 
rub, with price lists sf ee « — ber 
ery Materials, &c. E. PECIA OF All 
above, retail price ‘or: a» = $1. A. Get er "aul for 
$3.00, and sell mes and get vour own free. 

E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 





FAN WORK 














Makes shoes look new, and is more economical than 
other dressings, because it does not injure leather. Take 
no other. BUTTON & OFFLEY, Mf'rs, N. Y. 





SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, FRECKLES, 


leaving the skin soft and fair, adds beauty fo the 
lexi . Parr. and women 





ADIES ELEGANT LACES. of de 


E EMBROID- 
ERY. } sa Ghote vabes, pe Dut wu . assort- 


IMPORTED EMBROIDERY SILK and FLOSS for 
KENSINGTON Emuroipery, Art Ner- 
pLEe-work, Crazy Parouwork, etc. Sample Skeins and 
Shade Cards showing 290 Shades and Colors to select 
from, for nine Z-cent stamps. ‘“* WASTE” EMBROID- 
ERY SILK, Mixed Colors, for Crazy Patchwork, etc., 
25c.a Package. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HARPER'S BAZAR cuT PAPER PATTERNS 
248 State Street, Chicago, Bll. 
Addrese | J- GG. © >: @, CROTPTY é& CO. 





THEDINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Qurs G treat £ Specialty is ew and distributing 
leliver strong P. ry ye for 
ROSS os mslowey safely by ‘nail at al) 


§ Splendid ericson our choice, all labeled, for 
2 $5; 100 for $12. Also 


OTHER VARIETIES 9,3, & 1Q FOR S 4 


according to value, Send for our New Guide, 76 pp 
elegantly illus, and choose from over 500 finest sorts 
py THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Growers, West Grove, Chester Cor Pa. 








PALM KOSMEO 


is a valuable Toilet Article, conceded by 7 an UU Ny Py. oe 


H KOSMEQ) ¥ 


hundreds of ladies to be superior to any- 

thing yet discovered for preserving the 

—~ — a, for preventing 

Its use causes the skin to 

retain the Youthful appearance to old aj - 
It is not a liquid, bat an unguent, to 

used at night, and the skin absorbs it. 
One vast will satisf ~ most sceptical. 

Price, $1 00 & 


PREVENTS 





Address Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


KOSMEO POUDRE 


is one of the few powders used as a beau- 
tifler that is PERFECTLY ZAmMLeee IN 


by used,” will be its recommendation. 
ce, 50 cents and $1 a Bo 
Beit money by postal uote, registered 
m letter or check. 


WRINKLES 





LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Of 23d St., New York City. 


TO INAUGURATE THE OPENING 
OF OUR 


NEW BUILDINGS, 
48, 50, and 52 W. 294 St, 


WE HAVE COMMENCED A 


GRAND SALE 


BARGAINS 


IN 


Spring aid Sommer Dress Goods, 


Presenting an opportunity to purchasers which sel- 
dom occurs to secure the best class of Dry and Fancy 
Goods at the lowest prices made in the United States. 

The high reputation of our Establishment during 
forty-five years is a guarantee that our Customers will 
be well and faithfully served 


PRICE-LIST OF BARGAINS, 


Just issued, giving the latest and lowest quotations 
for new and choice merchandise, mailed 


and 37,39, and 41 W. 22d St., 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier | pd a 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK, 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 

separate or in one. 

Scarlet and white all- 

WooL 4 

merino. 








EQUIPOISE. 






Samples of 
} ty on i 4! sent oo appli- 
macation. Union 
min ug. ’ 
i] rawers in one. 
0i8e, ee 
Jress Reform and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 
ed Waists a specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset 4... ao la . 
stetric Bandages, Shoulder Stock~ 
Price 82.25. ing Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, 
etc. NEw ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


6 EAST 14 MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


For 15 Cts. ?:?°""° 


bad oad. a 


Sample Copy of 

i HR ANT LATERAL 
Journal, also a 

Catalogue of Art Hand Books, Etchings, etc. 


mos. trial, $1.00. Estab’d 1878. Mention B aper 
Address, W. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., New York, 


THE BALDWIN 


DRY-AIR REFRICERATOR, 


Awarded the highest honors, receiving the Gold 
Medal at New Orleans EXPOSITION, 
1884-5: The Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair, Boston, 
Sept. and Oct., 1884; The Bronze Medal of Superiority, 
American Institute, New York City,Oct.and Nov. 1884, 


It is the Most Improved and Scientific Refrigerator Known. 
Used in Leading Hospitals (including U.S. Army), Asy- 
lums, Almshouses,Colleges, and many other prominent 
public institutions. For Grocers and family use, with- 
out a peer. Call and examine, or send for Circular. 

For sale by BALDWIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
1272 Broadway, New York 


Lapres can do their stampi ing 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost 
than is > tens, oy stam pine l 


Pardo 


or emt id d Dé 

OUTFIT. et of 26 Initials, 
300k of Patterns, Powder, 
Pad, and everything neer tat tells yo to stamp Pusu, 
FELT, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
other stitches; ard = do Kensington: and Lustre 
Painting, &ec ,« "RICE BY MAIL, $ llustrated 
Price List, FREE. W. ‘p PRAY, Box 3230, New York City. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 

and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription, 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to write on 
paper.” — B. W. Rionarpson, 

Illustrated 




























Catalogue Sent Fr 
THE POPE WRG CO. 
998 Washington St., Boston. 


How to Knit and What +d Knit! 
78 illustrations. Price 25 cents. 
HENRY BRISTOW, Pub., 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Fancy es. 





Stitches. 


FIFTY ARTISTIC DESIGNS for Fancy Stitches, 
showing colors for each in tasteful combinations 
Handsome, unique, and instructive. Every lady wants 
them for ArT NEEDLEWORK, DEOORATING, ORAZY PATOH- 
work, &c. Sent by mail for 16 cents. Mention this 
paper. A. L. BLANCHARD’S ART ROOMS, 45 West 
25th Street, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenvux, New Yor. 


iJ 3 MORPHINE HABIT 


Dr. H. H. KANE, formerly of the 

DeQuincey Home, now offers a 
Remedy whereby any one can be cv ed quiekly and 
painlessly at home. For testimonials and endorse 





ments — eminent medical men. Send stamp to 
M. M, KANE, 19 East 14th Street, New York, 
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FACETIZA. 

Tue venerabie President of the New York Senate, 
Mr. McCarthy, took his little grandson to the Cap- 
itol one day. The little fellow was surprised to hear 
a clergyman say a prayer ip the Senate Chamber. 

**1T did not know you worked in a church, grand- 
pa,” said the c hild. ; 

“It is not a church,” said the President. * The 
minister conies and prays, so that we shall be started 
right.” 

The child reflected. Possibly he had heard at 
home or elsewhere some criticisms upon Senatorial 
behavior. At all events, he presently said, “ But 
someatem don't be started right, do they.?” 

eeneene pita 

A little Jad in Brooklyn is accounted yery large for 
his age, and nearly every one to whom he is present- 
ed comments.on his size. On last Christmas, at a 
child's party, he personated Santa Claus, and emerged 
from a false chimney clad all in furs and with a 
great white beard. 

“ Wiy, it’s Santa Clans! a gentleman exclaimed. 
* How do you do, Santa Claus ?” 

* Well,” said young Santa Claus, ‘* why don’t you 
say, ‘how large you are for your age ’?” 

ertenpsnnanlipientiianass 

This is told of an Assemblyman in Albany: 

A colleague accused him of striving for nomina- 
tion to a certain high office. He denied the state- 
mentindiguanty. Rising to a question of privilege, 
he waxed warm upon the subject. 

* Why, Mr. Speaker,” said he, “if that place were 
offered to me upon a golden platter, I would not ac- 
cept it.” 

Up rose a rural member who hal a very squeaky 
voice 

“Mr. Speaker,” he piped, “ will the member in- 
form the House what would become of the golden 
platter ?” a 

There are two very amusing little girls in an up- 
town brown-stone house, and the other evening, 
after they had been to the circus, they were heard 
conversing thus: 

Pautine, “* There are two things I don't see the 
good of —poiicemen and bears.” 

Mane. “ Bears are to eat people up, and police- 
men are to—to—er—I don't know what policemen 
are for; I never thought.” 

Pauutnk, “TI believe policemen and bears are both 
the same. They walk up and down just the same, 
ahyway. ° 

One of the young women who wait upon custom- 
ers in the “ ten-minutes-for-indigestion” restaurant 
on the Hudson is a little more imaginative than 
wiost waitresses. She was saying to a companion 
the other day, “* Wouldu’t it be too fanny for any- 
thing if, as we stood before this some day, the tables 
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_ GENTLEMAN (who is economising a little by having his man do some paint. 
ing about the place). ** MIKE, 1 DON’T THINK I WILL HAVE YOU USE THAT COLOR; 


IT'S A LITTLE TOO COLD.” 


MIKE. “ WELL, EF THET'S THE THRUBBLE,I KIN JIST STEP INTU THU 
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“A SOFT "ANSWER TURNETH AWAY 


should be turned, and the people should say to us, ‘ Oysters, miss ; 
cold chicken ; nice stew’ ?” 

Young Dryjoker was dispatching a cup of coffee near by, and 
overheard the remark. 

** Well,” said he, after a glance that satisfied him thatthe re- 
mark he was about to make was reasortiably trne, ‘if they came 
in and said nice two [nice stew] to you, they'd only be telling the 
truth,” 

The following occurred in a sick-room : 

Nourse. “ Shall I bring up the Jerushy now ?” 

Invauip. “What did you say?" 

Nurse. “ Would you like the Henriette ?” 

Invauip. “ I don’t know what you mean.” 

Norse. ** Why, that that the lady next door sent to you.” 

Invatm. “ Oh, the Charlotte; yes.” 

Nurss. “‘ Well, I knew it was some woman's name.” 

Atom eee a 
TEA-TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

Pakent (on seeing his youngest daughter appropriate the largest 
piece of cake). ** Why, Ethel, after all the instruction I've given 
you in good manners, how can you be so greedy 2?” 

Erux1 (with great presence af mind). “* Well, pa, didn’t you always 
tell me to take the first piece 1 came to?” 


csivaeclatielingeincmlgps 
NOT STRANGE THAT SHE SHOULD. 

Pensil, who has been confined to his bed a month or more with 
out, was growling about something the other day, when Mrs. 
Pensil, his only nurse, trying to do two or three things at the 
same time, and get- 
ting rather mixed in 
consequence, burst 
out with, “ Please, 
my dear, don’t find 
so much fault, You 
make me wish, from 
the Bottom of my 
heart, that you'd get 
well.” 


_—_—»———_ 

Most of us are fa- 
miliar with the an- 
swer to the ancient 
conundrum ‘ What 
is the difference be- 
tween the Prince of 
Wales and a monk- 
ey 7—One is an heir- 
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WRATH.” (Dedicated to thé * vejected.”) 


ARTIST. “ HELLO, Jones! I HAVEN'T SLEN ¥OU-LOOKING, SO PLEASED IN MONTHS . HAS THE MAGAZINE ACCEPTED YOUR STORY 2?” 
JONES. “No, THEY HAVENT EXACTLY ACCEPTED IT, BUT JUST LOOK AT THE LETTER THEY'VE SENT ME!” 


apparent, and the other is a hairy parent.” But Mrs. Bonmot 
didu’t, or had forgotten, so that when Mr. Punchat asked, 
“What is the difference between the Prince of Wales and a monk- 
ey?” Mrs. B. exclaimed, without intending the least disrespect 
to H. R.H., “I don’t know; I didn’t know there was any.” 


fre as 
NAUGHTY LITTLE HARRY. 

Five-yrean-o1p Harry. “ Mother, sa-a-y, m-o-t-h-e-r, can’t I go 
out and play ?” 

Moturr (with emphasis). “I've already told you three times you 
conld not, Don’t ask me again.” 

Nauouty Harry. ** Well, I bet yon’ll be sorry for not letting 
ee the very first chance I get I'll eat something that disagrees 
with me.” 





—_—_—@————_ 
A PAINFULLY COMMON MENTAL DISEASE. 

**] tell vou, he’s an awfully sick man,” said Phil. 

** What's the matter with him ?” 

“They are putting cracked ice all up and down his back, and it 
don't do a bit of good.” 

* But what do they put the ice on his back for?” 

“Why, he’s got the indigestion of the brain—I think that’s what 
they called it.” - 


“Dem Greens ain’t no ‘count, nohow,” said an old negro serv- 
ant; “deir father was a publican,” 

“Why, Ben,” said his mistress, “what do you mean? I’m a 
Republican.” 





* On no, Miss Mary ; you never keep a liquor store.” 
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OLD NURSE FROM WAY BACK (visiting former young “ mistress” in the city for the first time 
since aathetics broke out, and beina on a tour of inspection, log.). “* WELL MY KING! TEA THINGS IN 


DE PARLOR, AND DINNER CHANEY HANGIN’ ON DE WALL! 
KEEPIN’ Dis?" 


WHAT KINDER NEW FASHION HOUSE- 








e. listens best. 





ie Biddis said to -me 
en a baby is so we 
eS such @ rest! 


Decause she cannot speak, you see? 
















